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Some Legal Phases of Veterinary Practice 
By D. M. CAMPBELL, Chicago, IIl. 


it must not be thought that I am 

attempting to give legal advice. I 
am simply reporting cases as they have 
been tried and as they have been de- 
cided. I must not be thought of as 
criticising the laws nor as defending 
them, but only as citing cases as they 
have occurred and laws as they have 
been construed. It would be as pre- 
sumptuous for me to attempt to give 
legal advice as for a lawyer to presume 
to give veterinary advice. 

One thing most veterinarians do not 
realize, is the importance of what is 
called the common law. Though each 
of the forty-eight states has a mass of 
statutes, and these vary greatly, those 
statutes are interpreted by the aid of 
this common law, and many cases are 
decided only according to this common 
law. Practically it may be said that 
these principles are uniform through- 
out English speaking countries, and 
they are applicable in such lands un- 
less there may have been some special 
enactment in the matter, conflicting. 

A government’s authority is divided 
into various classes of “powers” such 
as the legislative power, taxing power, 
nower of eminent domain, etc.; but 
that power with which veterinarians 
most frequently come in contact is 
known as police power. This does not 
have to do with the officials or officers 
that weusually speak of as police. The 


[i discussing the following cases, 


police power of the government is the 
inherent power that the people have 
for self-protection. In consists chief- 
ly of a system of regulations for the 
protection of rights and property of 
the people. Most licenses are issued 
under the police power of a city or 
state. All the nuisance acts come un- 
der the police power of a city. All 
municipal food inspection ordinances 
and other regulations derive their au- 
thority from the police power of the 
government enacting them. The gov- 
ernment can take the property of a 
citizen under the power of eminent 
domain, that is, for public uses, but it 
must pay for it. It can take private 
property under police power, and there 
is no obligation to pay for it. That 
constitutes one difference in the pow- 
ers. Licenses issued for revenue pur- 
poses are not under police power. 
The government, by virtue of its in- 
herent.police power, licenses many in- 
dustries that have in them the possi- 
bility of harm to the community or to 
individuals ; by virtue of its police pow- 
er, the government makes regulations 
for the safety of the people. For ex- 


ample, theatres are licensed to hold 
them in: check, so that they will use 
ordinary safeguards for their patrons 
and so that plays may not be presented 
in them which would be detrimental to 
the public morals. Saloons are licensed 
so that the authorities may to a de- 
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gree control them, to restrain or pre- 
vent the evil they may do. Practition- 
ers of medicine are licensed, because 
there are few industries that have in 
them the possibility of greater harm, 
perhaps, than the practice of human 
medicine and of veterinary medicine. 
An incompetent practitioner in either 
field may spread disease, and spread 
it widely, and that, of course,.is a pow- 
er for harm, and to regulate that po- 
tentiality, most of the states have 
licensed medical practitioners and vet- 
erinary practitioners and formulated 
regulations with which they must com- 
ply. 

When a state licenses any industry 
or any persons engaged in a certain 
occupation, the responsibilities and the 
liabilities of those so engaged are by 
such act greatly increased. For ex- 
ample, a veterinarian will be held to 
account more strictly jn a state where 
veterinarians are licensed than where 
they are not licensed. The act of li- 
censing not only gives the men licensed 
certain advantages, but it increases 
their responsibilities or obligations as 
well. 

The duties of public officials and 
public employes are divided into min- 
isterial duties and discretionary duties. 
A veterinarian employed by the state 
or performing any work in an official 
capacity, performs discretionary du- 
ties, chiefly. Ministerial duties, such 
as those of a clerk, may be delegated 
to some one else. A veterinarian who 
is commissioned by the state livestock 
board or by a state veterinarian to 
make inspections or tests for interstate 
shipment or for other purposes, must 
not hire a man to do the testing and 
inspection in his place. He must do 
that himself. It is not legal for him 
to delegate that power, i.e., to send an 
assistant, because he is supposed to 
use his own discretion in making this 
test, and he cannot delegate his discre- 
tion. An assistant cannot use his (the 
principal’s) discretion, but an assistant 
may be employed as an aid. A vet- 
erinarian examining cattle or horses for 
interstate shipment by proxy, that is, 
sending an assistant to do the inspect- 
ing, cannot legally collect a fee for it. 
Probably no misdemeanor is commit- 


ted by making out a certificate for in- 
terstate inspection upon the finding of 
an assistant and shipping the animals 
on it, but collection for the service can- 
not be made legally under such cir- 
cumstances, 

The same is true of -veterinarians 
doing milk inspection or administer- 
ing the tuberculin test. One cannot 
legally send an assistant to do this 
work, because it is obvious that the as- 
sistant cannot use the principal’s dis- 
cretion. This applies as I have stated 
only to public work, that is, work done 
by a veterinarian as a public official. 

Veterinarians acting in an official ca- 
pacity often take property under the 
police power. The destruction oi 
horses or cattle, or of barns or other 
buildings or anything else because of 
disease, or the destruction of milk or 
butter or meat because it is unfit for 
use, are examples of such exercise of 
police power. This is property with 
a certain value, yet it is taken without 
any compensation, except in special 
cases where provision for reimburse- 
ment has been made by the legislature 
to facilitate the work of the authori- 
ties. 

Although the police power of our 
various governing bodies may. on first 
thought seem very autocratic, there is 
one powerful check upon it; property 
cannot be taken without what the law- 
yers term “due process.” That is, the 
owner of the property is entitled to 
his day in court, and here is the ele- 
ment of danger for the erring public 
official, the check to prevent his abus- 
ing his power, the safeguard of the 
people. For example, take the case of 
a city milk inspector. He must occa- 
sionally destroy milk that he thinks 
is unfit for use. It is not a case where 
he can take the owner of the milk into 
court and give him his day first and 
destroy the unsafe milk afterwards if 
sustained by the court, because the 
milk would be destroyed anyway by 
the delay. He must act as his discre- 
tion dictates, but if it should turn out 
later when the owner of the milk is 
given his hearing in court that the in- 
snector was not justified in destroying 
the milk, or that he had not taken prop- 
er precautions for determining’ that 
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the milk was unfit for food, he will be 
held liable,-personally, for damages to 
the owner of the milk; although he 
may be a duly accredited city official 
and acting for the city, the liability is 
his own and not the city’s. That is, 
the owner of the milk could get judg- 
ment against him personally but not 
as inspector, if it were shown that his 
official action was not justified. In 
other words, as an officer of the city, 
he can do no wrong; his wrong doing 
is individual. That simply means that 
if a city officer does wrong, he does it 
as a private individual and not as an 
officer. 

If a policeman kills a horse that he 
believes is hopelessly injured on the 
street, and the owner comes along and 
objects, claiming the horse could have 
been saved, and he brings suit for dam- 
ages, he may collect indemnity from 
the policeman as a private citizen, and 
not from the city, for if the killing of 
the horse can be shown to be a wrong- 
ful act, it was done by the policeman 
as a private citizen and not as an offi- 
cer of the city. The same applies to 
the veterinarian. If he does a wrong- 
ful act, he does it personally and not 
as an officer of the state or city for 
which he may have been acting. 

The matter of nuisances is an im- 
portant one for practicing veterina- 
rians. Nuisances are of two kinds: 
those that have value and those that 
have not. A rabid dog, for instance is 
a nuisance and has no value; there- 
fore, of course, the owner should not 
be compensated for its destruction. So 
a policeman, a veterinarian or any one 
else can legally destroy such an animal 
wherever found; but he must be able 
to prove to the satisfaction of a court, 
if.need be, that it was a case of rabies. 
Unless he can do this, he is on danger- 
ous ground.: 

Very early in. my own practice, I 
asked a police officer to shoot a dog 
suffering from rabies. He refused but 
loaned. me:his gun, and I shot the dog 
without the consent of the owner, who 
was.out of the city. On his return the 
owner, superintendent of the city street 
railway, found -a witness willing to 
swear the dog did not have rabies and 
he: put in a claim for $200, his estimate 
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of the value of the dog. I am certain 
I should have had a suit on my hands 
and possibly damages to pay, had | 
not taken the precaution to send this 
dog’s brain to a pathologist, and had 
his report confirming my diagnosis to 
show to the disgruntled owner. 

A board of health in a city in Massa- 
chusetts once on advice of their veter- 
inarian destroyed a horse having 
glanders, making no blood test or any- 
thing more than a clinical examination, 
and the owner brought them into court. 
The court held that they had not tak- 
en proper precautions to find out 
whether the horse really had glanders, 
depending on the clinical appearance 
only, and they were obliged to pay for 
the horse, not as a board, but as in- 
dividuals. Such cases have arisen 
many times. 

I suppose in a dozen states, probably 
more, there have been cases in which 
veterinarians have leased buildings for 
veterinary hospitals, or have construct- 
ed them, and were never able to oc- 
cupy them because they were declared 
nuisances, proved on due process to 
be nuisances, and they had no further 
recourse. . 

Some of the cities provide a certain 
definite way or procedure for the loca- 
tion of livery barns, and veterinary 
hospitals. Such establishments nearly 
always come under the same regula- 
tions in the cities. In a city where 
specified requirements are in force, the 
veterinarian should follow the pre- 
scribed course in building or conduct- 
ing a hospital. That is, get the consent 
of the property owners and residents 
within a certain prescribed area around 
the prospective hospital, or do what- 
ever the city’s regulations may require. 
It pays the veterinarian to be very 
careful in procuring land for a veter- 
inary hospital, or erecting a building 
for that purpose, to ascertain whether 
it can be declared a nuisance before or 
after its occupancy. He stands a 
chance of considerable loss in case the 
neighborhood should change, so that 
his institution would become a nuis- 
ance in that particular location. 

In states where there is no law reg- 
ulating veterinary practice, a man’s 
claiming to be a veterinarian makes 
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him a veterinarian in the eyes of the 
law. Where there is a law licensing 
veterinarians, a man must be licensed 
in order to collect bills for veterinary 
services. Some of you who are trou- 
bled with unlicensed veterinarians 
practicing in your community, may im- 
prove conditions by giving the infor- 
mation that they cannot force the col- 
lection of their bills; but better still, 
where you find bad work done, mal- 
practice, or incompetence or careless- 
ness, just tell the owners that they can 
easily enforce a claim for damages 
against such practitioners. Possibly 
he is not financially responsible, but 
just the same, a judgment hanging 
over an unlicensed practitioner would 
not look well and would be a bad ad- 
vertisement for his practice. 

In some states it is provided that a 
license shall be revoked upon convic- 
tion in court. That limits the author- 
ity of the board in revoking licenses, 
but in Illinois the veterinary examin- 
ing board can revoke licenses without 
a conviction in court; it has been tried 
out more than once in the past two 
years. The board can revoke any li- 
cense it grants, that is, for cause. Of 
course, they cannot grant a license un- 
less there is a reason for it, and if there 
is reason for it, it-can be revoked. 
Numerous licenses issued to men in 
the practice of human medicine have 
been revoked for putting unethical ad- 
vertisements in the papers; such was 
held to be unprofessional conduct. I 
have not read of any case where a 
license to a veterinarian was revoked 
for this cause. 

The responsibilities of a man in vet- 
erinary practice are large. He is re- 
sponsible for disease spread by him 
in the use of his remedies or otherwise. 
He is responsible for the selection of 
his remedies. The fact that a pharma- 
ceutical product bears a government 
license and complies with the pure food 
and drug law, does not release him 
from responsibility for harm that may 
result from its impurity or lack of 
potency. The fact that diphtheria an- 
titoxin and tetanus antitoxin have been 
made under authority of the Public 
Health Service or authority of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, does not re- 


lease him from the responsibility in 
prescribing or using them, or from the ef- 
tects of his own carelessness in spread- 
ing disease by any vaccine or other 
agent that he uses. He must use reas- 
onable care in selecting his remedies. 
In some of the states the manufacture 
of anti-hog-cholera serum is restricted, 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
placed restrictions on the manufacture 
and distribution of all anti-hog-cholera 
serum intended for use outside of the 
state of manufacture, yet that does not 
release the user from the responsibility 
for spreading hog cholera if through 
his carelessness the disease is spread, 
or if it is through the use of an inferior 
product. 

A matter of importance is the extent 
and limitation of the authority of the 
veterinarian in cases of operations. 
That question I haven’t seen often in 
the reports of veterinary cases, but in 
human practice, cases involving this 
question occur without number. If an 
anima] is under one’s treatment and 
an emergency arises that requires an 
operation, one is justified in perform- 
ing that operation without saying any- 
thing about it to the owner only in 
case he cannot be reached, but if one 
can reach the owner, he should be noti- 
fied first, and his consent obtained. 
Otherwise, should the animal die as a 
result of the operation one becomes 
liable for its value. 

If an animal is brought into the hos- 
pital as was a dog in a Chicago veter- 
inary hospital, to receive treatment for 
pyorrhea and the veterinarian says, 
“Yes, leave him here; I will get to him 
in the afternoon and will fix him up, 
and you can get him in the morning,” 
and in the afternoon when he goes to 
treat the animal he finds the case so 
bad and the dog so savage—an old 
vicious bulldog—that he is compelled 
to chloroform the dog in order to treat 
the case and the animal dies from the 
effects of the anesthesia, the veterina- 
rian may be held liable for the value of 
the dog. In the Chicago case the vet- 
erinarian would have avoided much 
trouble if he had telephoned the owner 
and received his permission to chloro- 
form the dog. But he didn’t. ‘Phere 
was nothing said about the use of-an 
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anesthetic when the animal was left 
there. If he had and the owner had 
left the dog there with the understand- 
ing that he would be, or might be giv- 
en chloroform, it would have been all 
right. But he neglected that precau- 
tion and suffered the consequences. In 
another Illinois town a horse was left 
with a veterinarian for dental work. 
The assistant in the hospital who did 
practically all the dental work, al- 
though an unlicensed man, attempted 
to do the work and owing to its nature, 
cast the animal—an old one. Its back 
was broken in the casting and the vet- 
erinarian was forced to pay the owner 
its value. 

There is another matter about opera- 
tions that has been brought up in the 
courts ‘a number of times and has al- 
ways been decided the same way. The 
veterinarian is responsible for an op- 
eration until the animal is well. A 
man who goes into the country and 
castrates a colt even though only a dol- 
lar is paid for the service, obli- 


gates himself to treat the colt un-- 


til it is well, and the fact that the 
colt was all right when he performed 
the operation does not discharge him 
of his liability. In a case where the 
colt dies of infection subsequent to the 
operation, the court has held that even 
if the jury were not able to tell wheth- 
er the infection was caused at the time 
of the operation or whether it was 
caused subsequently the veterinarian 
neglected the case, did not look after it 
until it was well, and the presumption 
was against him, and he has had to 
pay for the animal. 

Another thing; suppose a veterinar- 
ian has been treating an animal for 
some little time and has not been paid 
and gets another call to come out and 
see this same case, and says: “How 
about fees? Are you going to pay me 
this time?’ And the man replies: 
“Well, I haven’t the money, but I will 
pay you soon.” And the veterinarian 
replies he will not go until he gets his 
money and he doesn’t go and the horse 
dies. He is liable. He must give the 
man some notice in advance if he is 
going to refuse him further services 
unless paid. 

On the other hand, a man cannot 
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call a veterinarian to a case and meet 
him at the gate and say: “You may 
go back; I have another veterinarian,” 
and get off without paying him as well 


as the other man. He must pay for 
the veterinarian’s making the call 
whether the animal is treated or not. 
He must give the veterinarian some 
notice too if he wants to discharge him 
from a case. If one does not want to 
treat a man’s animals any longer, one 
must give him notice. 

If a veterinarian visits a case and 
tells the owner he will be back the next 
day, or the day after, it is presupposed 
that he will be back and give the case 
the necessary treatment, and if the 
veterinarian becomes engaged in an 
obstetrical case or something of that 
kind and fails to call as promised and 
the animal dies, the presumption is that 
it was from the veterinarian’s neglect, 
and he may be held liable for it. Cases 
of that kind have not occurred fre- 
quently in veterinary practice, but they 
have a number of times in human prac- 
tice. 

Whenever a veterinarian responds to 
a call or undertakes the treatment of 
a case in a hospital, he enters into an 
implied but nevertheless binding con- 
tract of employment, in which he 
agrees: 

First: that he is qualified to do the 
work; 

Second: that he will give as good 
scientific treatment as is customary in 
the locality ; 

Third: that he will continue in the 
care of that case until it is well unless 
the owner discharges him by notice; 

Fourth: that he will not take so 
many other cases or respond to so 
many calls that he will not have time 
to come back to this one, or to give it 
proper treatment if it is in his hospi- 
tal. 

And after he has made a few calls, 
he cannot tell the man: “You have to 
nay me or I won’t come any mofe.” 
He must continue until that case is 
finished. 

As for the obligation to tse the best 
treatment in that neighborhood, if a 
veterinarian in Chicago is called ‘to 
treat a nail prick and doesn’t use tet- 
anus antitoxin and doesn’t ‘mention it 
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him a veterinarian in the eyes of the 
law. Where there is a law licensing 
veterinarians, a man must be licensed 
in order to collect bills for veterinary 
services. Some of you who are trou- 
bled with unlicensed veterinarians 
practicing in your community, may im- 
prove conditions by giving the infor- 
mation that they cannot force the col- 
lection of their bills; but better still, 
where you find bad work done, mal- 
practice, or incompetence or careless- 
ness, just tell the owners that they can 
easily enforce a claim for damages 
against such practitioners. Possibly 
he is not financially responsible, but 
just the same, a judgment hanging 
over an unlicensed practitioner would 
not look well and would be a bad ad- 
vertisement for his practice. 

In some states it is provided that a 
license shall be revoked upon convic- 
tion in court. That limits the author- 
ity of the board in revoking licenses, 
but in Illinois the veterinary examin- 
ing board can revoke licenses without 
a conviction in court; it has been tried 
out more than once in the past two 
years. The board can revoke any li- 
cense it grants, that is, for cause. Of 
course, they cannot grant a license un- 
less there is a reason for it, and if there 
is reason for it, it-can be revoked. 
Numerous licenses issued to men in 
the practice of human medicine have 
been revoked for putting unethical ad- 
vertisements in the papers; such was 
held to be unprofessional conduct. I 
have not read of any case where a 
license to a veterinarian was revoked 
for this cause. 

The responsibilities of a man in vet- 
erinary practice are large. He is re- 
sponsible for disease spread by him 
in the use of his remedies or otherwise. 
He is responsible for the selection of 
his remedies. The fact that a pharma- 
ceutical product bears a government 
license and complies with the pure food 
and drug law, does not release him 
from responsibility for harm that may 
result from its impurity or lack of 
potency. The fact that diphtheria an- 
titoxin and tetanus antitoxin have been 
made under authority of the Public 
Health Service or authority of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, does not re- 


lease him from the responsibility in 
prescribing or using them, or from the ef- 
tects of his own carelessness in spréad- 
ing disease by any vaccine or other 
agent that he uses. He must use reas- 
onable care in selecting his remedies. 
In some of the states the manufacture 
of anti-hog-cholera serum is restricted, 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
placed restrictions on the manufacture 
and distribution of all anti-hog-cholera 
serum intended for use outside of the 
state of manufacture, yet that does not 
release the user from the responsibility 
for spreading hog cholera if through 
his carelessness the disease is spread, 
or if it is through the use of an inferior 
product. 

A matter of importance is the extent 
and limitation of the authority of the 
veterinarian in cases of operations. 
That question I haven’t seen often in 
the reports of veterinary cases, but in 
human practice, cases involving this 
question occur without number. If an 
anima] is under one’s treatment and 
an emergency arises that requires an 
operation, one is justified in perform- 
ing that operation without saying any- 
thing about it to the owner only in 
case he cannot be reached, but if one 
can reach the owner, he should be noti- 
fied first, and his consent obtained. 
Otherwise, should the animal die as a 
result of the operation one becomes 
liable for its value. 

If an animal is brought into the hos- 
pital as was a dog in a Chicago veter- 
inary hospital, to receive treatment for 
pyorrhea and the veterinarian says, 
“Yes, leave him here; I will get to him 
in the afternoon and will fix him up, 
and you can get him in the morning,” 
and in the afternoon when he goes to 
treat the animal he finds the case so 
bad and the dog so savage—an old 
vicious bulldog—that he is compelled 
to chloroform the dog in order to treat 
the case and the animal dies from the 
effects of the anesthesia, the veterina- 
rian may be held liable for the value of 
the dog. In the Chicago case the vet- 
erinarian would have avoided much 
trouble if he had telephoned the owner 
and received his permission to chloro- 
form the dog. But he didn’t. ‘Phere 
was nothing said about the use of-an 














anesthetic when the animal was left 
there. If he had and the owner had 
left the dog there with the understand- 
ing that he would be, or might be giv- 
en chloroform, it would have been all 
right. But he neglected that precau- 
tion and suffered the consequences. In 
another Illinois town a horse was left 
with a veterinarian for dental work. 
The assistant in the hospital who did 
practically all the dental work, al- 
though an unlicensed man, attempted 
to do the work and owing to its nature, 
cast the animal—an old one. Its back 
was broken in the casting and the vet- 
erinarian was forced to pay the owner 
its value. 

There is another matter about opera- 
tions that has been brought up in the 
courts ‘a number of times and has al- 
ways been decided the same way. The 
veterinarian is responsible for an op- 
eration until the animal is well. A 
man who goes into the country and 
castrates a colt even though only a dol- 
lar is paid for the service, obli- 


gates himself to treat the colt un-- 


til it is well, and the fact that the 
colt was all right when he performed 
the operation does not discharge him 
of his liability. In a case where the 
colt dies of infection subsequent to the 
operation, the court has held that even 
if the jury were not able to tell wheth- 
er the infection was caused at the time 
of the operation or whether it was 
caused subsequently the veterinarian 
neglected the case, did not look after it 
until it was well, and the presumption 
was against him, and he has had to 
pay for the animal. 

Another thing; suppose a veterinar- 
ian has been treating an animal for 
some little time and has not been paid 
and gets another call to come out and 
see this same case, and says: “How 
about fees? Are you going to pay me 
this time?” And the man replies: 
“Well, I haven’t the money, but I will 
pay you soon.” And the veterinarian 
replies he will not go until he gets his 
money and he doesn’t go and the horse 
dies. He is liable. He must give the 
man some notice in advance if he is 
going to refuse him further services 
unless paid. 

On the other hand, a man cannot 
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call a veterinarian to a case and meet 
him at the gate and say: “You may 
go back; I have another veterinarian,” 
and get off without paying him as well 


as the other man. He must pay for 
the veterinarian’s making the call 
whether the animal is treated or not. 
He must give the veterinarian some 
notice too if he wants to discharge him 
from a case. If one does not want to 
treat a man’s animals any longer, one 
must give him notice. 

If a veterinarian visits a case and 
tells the owner he will be back the next 
day, or the day after, it is presupposed 
that he will be back and give the case 
the necessary treatment, and if the 
veterinarian becomes engaged in an 
obstetrical case or something of that 
kind and fails to call as promised and 
the animal dies, the presumption is that 
it was from the veterinarian’s neglect, 
and he may be held liable for it. Cases 
of that kind have not occurred fre- 
quently in veterinary practice, but they 
have a number of times in human prac- 
tice. 

Whenever a veterinarian responds to 
a call or undertakes the treatment of 
a case in a hospital, he enters into an 
implied but nevertheless binding con- 
tract of employment, in which he 
agrees: 

First: that he is qualified to do the 
work; 

Second: that he will give as good 
scientific treatment as is customary in 
the locality ; 

Third: that he will continue in the 
care of that case until it is well unless 
the owner discharges him by notice; 

Fourth: that he will not take so 
many other cases or respond to so 
many calls that he will not have time 
to come back to this one, or to give it 
proper treatment if it is in his hospi- 
tal. 

And after he has made a few calls, 
he cannot tell the man: “You have to 
nay me or I won’t come any more.” 
He must continue until that case is 
finished. 

As for the obligation to use the best 
treatment in that neighborhood, if a 
veterinarian in Chicago is called ‘to 
treat a nail prick and doesn’t use tet- 
anus antitoxin and doesn’t ‘mention it 
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to the owner, he would be liable for the 
value of the horse if the animal died of 
tetanus. In country practice where tet- 
anus is relatively rare, he might not 
be held liable under those conditions. 

When an animal is left in your 

charge, give the owner a receipt for it 
and on that receipt state prices charged 
for board, scale of prices for opera- 
tion, time when payment is expected, 
and the statement that if payment is 
not made within a certain time, the 
animal will be disposed of for the 
charges. When a person accepts a re- 
ceipt with that printed on it, you are 
safe. It does not cost much to make 
out that sort of a receipt. It looks 
businesslike, and is a good plan. It 
may save you money in the long run. 
‘In writing up accounts, keeping 
books, and the like, the veterinarian 
should keep them so that they may be 
understood by any one, so that if they 
should come into court, the court can 
read them and understand what they 
mean without an interpreter. Cryptic 
signs meaning something to only one 
man and nothing to any one else are 
liable to be thrown out of court en- 
tirely. Charges, of course, should be 
reasonable. 

In commencing any suit, a veterinar- 
ian should, of course, have a lawyer to 
do it for him, but the following is a 
brief of what a petition should consist 
of: 

In a statement of the case, the vet- 
erinarian should begin with the dec- 
laration that he is a_ veterinarian 
(holding the required license or duly 
registered, if either be required by law) 
lawfully engaged in the practice of his 
profession, residing and practicing at 
a certain place, and that on certain 
dates specified, he rendered certain 
specific services for the account of the 
defendant, and that for said services he 
demands payment of a certain reason- 
able sum of money, specified. Ordi- 
narily the court will take judicial no- 
tice of the fact that the veterinarian 
is of legal standing as such: that is, 
no proof of these points will be re- 
quired. If the defendant raises this 
point in argument why the court 
should so take judicial notice, attention 
should be brought to the fact that by 





his employment of the plaintiff (the 
veterinarian), the defendant is es- 
topped from raising that objection, 
unless he presents evidence which 
would convince the court that the 
plaintiff is not legally qualified as a 
veterinarian. When such evidence is 
presented, it must be combated with 
positive evidence, and where a license 
is required, the license itself must be 
produced. It sometimes saves a case 
for a veterinarian to have the license 
with him if it is necessary to prove 
that he is a veterinarian. 

There is one matter I might mention 
here. That is the matter of expert 
testimony. It reads like a joke book 
to read some of the expert testimony 
that has been given by qualified - vet- 
erinarians. One would be surprised to 
what lengths some veterinarians have 
gone or into what embarrassing posi- 
tions some have put themselves on the 
stand by carelessness. It is well known 
that a shrewd lawyer. can take a few 
text books and in a couple of hours 


‘cram himself with information enough 


to ask questions that are pretty hard 
to answer. When a veterinarian goes 
to the stand, the first thing is to prove 
his qualification as an expert. After 
he has done that, he can protect him- 
self by merely saying, “I don’t know.” 
He is not expected to know every- 
thing. It is true he is on as an ex- 
pert, but even an expert does not have 
to know everything. He is not obliged 
to give opinions on or answers to all 
the questions that the lawyer on the 
other side may think of, usually for the 
sole purpose of tangling or mixing him 
up—questions which he asks again and 
again, sometimes clothed in different 
language, but the same questions. 
Don’t make a positive statement. If 
the lawyer asks you if it was a case 
of pneumonia, don’t say it was a case 
of pneumonia. Just say, “The condi- 
tions appeared to be pneumonia.” 
“Such circumstances often bring about 
pneumonia.” Don’t say exposure will 
cause pneumonia; say that it has de- 
veloped pneumonia. If he asks if such 
and such a thing will not cause such 
and such a disease, say, “Not neces- 
sarily.” You might, by making a pos- 
(Continued on page 454) 
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War Horses in Camp* 


By J. V. LACROIX, D. V. S., Chicago, Ill. 


interesting places that a veteri- 

narian can visit if he is desirous 
of enlarging upon his fund of experience 
in the clinical study of equine diseases, 
is a large concentration camp for horses 
and mules during times of war. Where 
hundreds and even thousands of young 
horses are brought into such places every 
week, naturally despite practical means 
of prevention, every possible manifesta- 
tion of the various infectious respiratory 
diseases is to be observed. Here one 
may examine case after case, noting 
first the clinical picture that is presented 
and then by completing one’s examina- 
tion, clinical findings may be correlated 
and the conclusions that are to be drawn 
from such processes serve to whet the 
keen perceptive powers of the well 
trained diagnostician, or to inspire the 
beginner in the practice of physical 
diagnosis and its possibilities. 

To handle such large numbers of 
animals, necessarily there is required 
large fields that adjoin stables and cor- 
rals and hospitals. ‘Pasture riders” 
keep watch of the horses and bring to 
the hospital any animal that manifests 
evidence of being sick. Those who ride 
about inspecting horses must, of course, 
be able to recognize unwell animals on 
sight, and as they are handled in such 
large numbers that individual attention 
is impossible, often the first evidence of 
an animal’s being in an abnormal con- 
dition is its gauntness. 

Where about thirty thousand horses 
and mules are kept under the general 
supervision of one veterinarian and this 
without the existence of elaborate facili- 
ties for handling the multitudinous ailing 
subjects, they are perforce handled in 


Ca one of the most 





*For military reasons, names of officers and assist- 
ant veterinarians as well as detailed descriptions of 
some of the methods employed have been omitted. 
However, any reputable American veterinarian can, 


upon the presentation of proper credentials, get per- 
mission from the commanding officer at remount 
Stations or concentration camps to inspect animals and 
note the methods employed in their care.—Eds. 


groups and classified according to the 
general character of ailment or acute- 
ness of affection. As soon as conval- 
escence has progressed sufficiently to 
justify such measures, subjects are 
turned out in lots where they may exer- 
cise at will and feed from common 
troughs. In such lots, it is noticed that 
immediately an animal regains sufficient 
vigor and desire to become playful, it 


_ is then an annoyance to others and must 


be placed with stronger animals where 
none will suffer because of its gamboling 
tendencies. On the other hand, when 
subjects suffer a relapse or fail to pro- 
gress satisfactorily when placed with 2 
given group of convalescent animals, 
they are returned to quarters where 
exertion is unnecessary and where in- 
dividual attention is possible. 
Infectious pneumonia and pleuritic af- 
fections are of common occurrence in 
the particular camp visited by the writer. 
There pneumonia is generally treated by 
providing for the patient’s comfort in 
every way possible. Fresh air is allowed 
in abundance and subjects are not fre- 
quently molested for any reason. Medica- 
tion is infrequent. Needless to say,prob- 
ably every form of pneumonia occurs at 
this place, and consequently complica- 
tions of all sorts are numerous. 
Among the more common complica- 
tions that attend the various respiratory 
diseases are pleurisy, cardial and pericar- 
dial affections, laryngeal hemiplegia, pur- 
pura hemorrhagica, cerebral, spinal and 
meningeal inflammations. Influenza also 
is to be observed, and intestinal mani- 
festations of this affection are usually 
signalized by serious diarrheic disturb- 
ances. Amaurosis is to be noted in some 
animals and is probably, in most in- 
stances, a sequel to influenza contracted 
in camp rather than of long standing. 
Acute digestive disorders are said to be 
of rare occurrence. This, according to 
the popular conception regarding the 
feeding of horses, is remarkable. These 
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animals are necessarily fed grain in com- 
mon from large troughs where. many 
horses eat together. Such methods of 


handling horses should, it would seem, | 


result in considerable trouble from colic. 

Animals that are not hopelessly af- 
fected but unfit for army service are 
sold at “cash sale” as soon as they may 
be put in marketable condition. The 
percentage of losses, all things taken 
into consideration, is not great. 

Surgical cases are not so numerous 
as are non-surgical affections, excepting 
for fistula of the withers and poll. Ap- 
proximately twelve to fifteen percent of 
these cases are of poll evil; the balance 
are fistule of the withers, and in about 
three percent of cases the two conditions 
coéxist. Brand abscesses—crural infec- 
tions that result from branding—are of 
rather frequent occurrence and some- 
what troublesome to treat. This is due 
chiefly to the fact that the true condi- 
tion is not recognized, as a rule, until 
considerable suppuration has _ taken 
place, and then it becomes necessary 
to drain the parts surgically. And as 
these cases require more or less after- 
attention, restraint of subjects so af- 
fected in a suitable manner to give them 
proper attention, is time-consuming. 

Contused wounds and lacerations of 
considerable extent occur during stam- 
pedes. Horses occasionally run into 
fences or other obstacles when stam- 
peded at night, and. various wounds of 
the forearms or prepectoral region are 
inflicted. Such cases are treated along 
usual surgical lines and results there- 
from are quite satisfactory. 

Lameness is to be observed as the 
result of various causes, chief among 
which are foot affections such as thrush, 
“nail prick” injuries, subcoronary ab- 
scesses and quittors. Tendinitis and 
sprains occur and occasionally a chronic 
affection is to be observed. 

The. one thing that was most inter- 
esting to the writer was the one hundred 
and eighty-nine cases of fistula and poll 
evil that were under the care of one 
of the veterinarians. To this particular 
veterinarian is entrusted the care of all 
of these cases, and results in so far as 
final outcome is concerned, are unusu- 
ally good. The method of treatment is 


decidedly not in keeping with surgical 
teachings and at first thought is seem- 
ingly not really humane. However, 
upon careful consideration of the situ- 
ation as it presents itself, one is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that no evidence 
of suffering greater than would be oc- 
casioned by average surgical interven- 
tion, is to be observed. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that the numbers of 
such cases treated preclude their being 
handled in the manner that is recom- 
mended and practiced by those who are 
most successful in this work in private 
practice, it is quite necessary that other 
means be employed. 

The method of treatment consists in 
confining the subjects and, after making 
an incision into the abscess cavity at a 
point near the median line, pus is evacu- 
ated and Lewis’ lye (a_ preparation 
whose active principle consists of sodi- 
um hydrate) is introduced into the cavity. 
The amount employed varies somewhat 
with the size of the cavity and the con- 
dition of the affected parts. As soon as 
the caustic comes in contact with the tis- 
sues, chemical changes that occur from 
the combination of moisture abstracted 
from the wound and the caustic, result 
in immediate evacuation of the contents 
of the cavity. This prevents further 
introduction of caustic even if it should 
be desirable or necessary. Five or six 
dessert spoonsful are probably the great- 
est quantity employed at a time, and it 
is very seldom that this amount can be 
introduced. Subsequent to the introduc- 
tion of this agent, reactionary inflamma- 
tion occurs, but not more than attends 
the use of the milder caustic agents and 
not so much as results from those com- 
monly employed. This is probably due 
to the fact that the caustic is not con- 
fined in the depths of the wound in any 
way, and because of a free opening at 
the top, spontaneous evacuation result- 
ant from chemical activity prevents ex- 
tensive destruction of tissue. 

It is of utmost importance to thor- 
oughly anoint the skin of both shoulders 
and fore legs to prevent injury that 
would result from discharges issuing 
from the wound. This is accomplished 
by carefully rubbing into the skin a 
heavy petrolatum and subsequently ap- 
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plying an additional amount upon the 
surface of the skin. This precaution is 
taken before the caustic is introduced or 
immediately following its use. 
After-care consists in cleansing the 
wound area and removing any eschars or 
necrotic tissue that may be contained 
within the wound. This is done in from 
one to two weeks after the animals are 
first handled. A second application of 
petrolatum to the skin surrounding the 
- wound is now made and no further 
treatment is ordinarily necessary. The 
animals that are undergoing treatment 
are kept in a large corral, where they 
may exercise at will. No rubbing or 
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molesting of wounds is observed, and 
recoveries succeed this form of treat- 
ment in from one and one-half to three 


months’ time. Comparatively little dis- 
figurement follows, and the percentage 
of recoveries is much higher than would 
be ‘believed by anyone who has had ex- 
tensive experience in handling such 
cases, unless he were to- make critical 
observations of these animals. 

The veterinarian in charge at this sta- 
tion and his assistants deserve much 
credit for the very able manner in which 
they handle the thousands of animals, 
handicapped as they are by a lack of 
elaborate facilities for doing their work. 


The Danger to Children From Tuberculosis 
in Cattle* 


By RICHARD M. SMITH, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


OVINE tuberculosis as it affects 
children represents, of course, 
only a small part of the disease in 

children, but it does represent a very 
substantial part, and a part which can 
be entirely prevented. It seems to me 
that every case of bovine tuberculosis 
is a distinct disgrace to the commun- 
ity in which it occurs, because it is a 
type of disease which need never oc- 
cur if we apply the remedy. 

Before we take up the disease spec- 
ially as it occurs in children, you. must 
bear in mind that tuberculosis in gen- 
eral in children is very different from 
tuberculosis in adults, and if we are 
to recognize the dangers of the dis- 
ease as it occurs in children we must 
recognize that we are dealing with a 
different type of disease. If we wait 
until we see the disease in the form 
in which it occurs in adults we shall 
miss the larger number of cases, and 
we shall miss all the cases that are in 
the stage in which they can be cured. 
In other words, when tuberculosis in 
children reaches the stage of tubercu- 
losis of the lungs it is an incurable dis- 
ease, and we must recognize it in the 
early stages if we are to recognize it 
at a stage at which it can be cured. 





*Address before the ace ge ge Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League, Boston, April 10, 1917 





Tuberculosis in children for the most 
part is a disease of the bones and 
glands, and it enters, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, by the digestive tract. 
It enters probably through the tonsils 
and through the mucous membrane of 
the gastro-intestinal tract, in most in- 
stances not producing any lesion or 
any disturbance, any actual disease, at 
the point at which it enters, but set- 
ting up trouble at once in the glands 
which directly drain the part of the 
body through which the bacteria en- 
ter. When it comes to bone diseases, 
bone tuberculosis, it probably repre- 
sents a disease due to organisms which 
have escaped from the glands, circu- 
lated freely in the blood and become 
localized in the bones and joints. 

In general, tuberculosis of bovine 
origin represents about twenty-five per 
cent of all cases of tuberculosis in chil- 
dren under five years of age. In cer- 
tain types of the disease it is very 
much more, as I shall indicate, but 
taking the cases by and large about 
one case in four of every child under 
five years of age acquires tuberculosis 
from cattle. It is estimated that in 
New York City, for instance, between 
six and ten per cent of the children 
that die in the hospitals each year 
of tuberculosis die of bovine tubercu- 
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losis, representing about 300 children 
a year in New York City dying of bo- 
vine tuberculosis. After the disease 
goes beyond the primary stage, that 
is, the stage in which it is localized in 
glands and bones, it shows practically 
no further tendency to localization, so 
that if we get a type of tuberculosis 
outside of the glands or outside of the 
bones it almost invariably is a fatal 
disease, that is, it takes the form of a 
meningitis or a general tuberculosis, 
so-called miliary tuberculosis. 

Taking now the types of disease in 
order, first, bone tuberculosis. This 
represents a type of disease which for 
the most part remains localized in a 
single place. It is unusual to find 
tuberculosis elsewhere in the body if 
it is present in some particular bone, 
that is, tuberculosis of the spine, tu- 
berculosis of the hip or knee, or what 
not, in ‘general is not associated with 
tuberculosis elsewhere in the body. This 
type of tuberculosis usually runs a very 
long course, but in the majority of in- 
stances not a fatal course. Of course 
it does not mean that cases of bone 
tuberculosis are never fatal, but in 
general tuberculosis of the bones is not 
a fatal disease, but it is a disease of 
very long duration and which results 
in a very large proportion of cases in 
some form of permanent deformity, 
either a stiff joint or a back which is 
not perfectly normal. The actual de- 
formity is being reduced constantly by 
improved methods of treatment, but it 
nevertheless remains a fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the individuals 
who have tuberculosis in the bones or 
joints have a permanent deformity of 
greater or less degree. 

The percentage of cases of bone tu- 
berculosis which are due to bovine in- 
fection, due to tuberculosis in cattle, 
varies very markedly according to the 
age of the patient. Taking a series of 
cases, sixty-seven cases that were in- 
vestigated, taking all those cases to- 
gether, seventy per cent were of bo- 
vine origin, but all the cases under one 
year of age were of bovine origin, and 
at least seventy-eight per cent under 
four years, so that beginning with all 
the cases at one year, going up to the 
children at twelve years of age, it 


ranges from one hundred to sixty per 
cent. 

Taking tuberculosis in the glands, 
the first three common seats of tuber- 
culosis in the glands are, first, in the 
neck, second, in ‘the chest and third, 
in the abdomen. Probably the com- 
monest of all types of gland tubercu- 
losis is tuberculosis of the glands of 
the neck, and this occurs almost en- 
tirely in children. Taking seventy-two 
consecutive cases of gland tuberculosis 
which were operated on, 90 per cent. 
of those were due to the bovine type 
of the organism, and taking the cases 
under five years of age, out of seventy- 
two cases thirty-eight of them being 
under five years of age, all but three 
were of bovine origin. So the younger 
the child the greater the likelihood of 
the affection being of bovine origin. 
In a recent investigation at the children’s 
hospital, investigating all the glands 
in the neck which have been re- 
lieved in that hospital within a con- 
siderable period of time, two-thirds of 
them have proved to be of tuberculous 
origin. In general tuberculosis of the 
glands of the neck, again, is a disease 
which shows very little tendency to 
extend to other parts of the body. For 
the most part the disease stays in the 
glands of the neck, and again is not 
usually fatal but runs a long and pro- 
tracted course and in a considerable 
number of instances leaves a perma- 
nent scar of one sort or another. Eith- 
er the glands break down and dis- 
charge, leaving a scar, or they have 
to he operated upon. There again also 
I think the present methods of treat- 
ment are greatly improving the end 
results ; that is, the number of children 
who get well from glands in the neck 
without scars is increasing all the time. 
It seems to me a considerable number 
of them are there with some sort of a 
permanent defect or a permanent scar, 
but most of them get well. 

When we come to glands in the 
chest our statistics are much less defi- 
nite. I have not any exact figures 
as to the proportion of cases of glands 
in the chest that are tuberculous or 
that are of bovine origin, but it is fair 
to assume, I think, that at least twenty- 
five per cent in young children are of 
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boyine origin. Tuberculosis in this 
location is extremely common in chil- 
dren, and it shows again much less 
tendency to remain localized than eith- 
er bone tuberculosis or tuberculosis in 
the glands of the neck. It does, how- 
ever, stay in the glands of the chest 
in a considerable number of cases, and 
if it does remain localized there the 
children apparently get well with no 
permanent difficulty, that is, the cures 
are considerable in number, and are 
permanent. It is important there to 
recognize entirely different signs from 
the signs of tuberculosis of the lungs. 
It is a very distinct and very different 
type of disease. 

When we come to glands in the 
abdomen we are dealing with a very 
much more serious condition. It is 
quite possible for the disease to remain 
in the glands of the abdomen, but there 
is a very much greater tendency for 
the disease to extend outside the glands 
and to involve the general 2bdominai 
cavity, and when such extension takes 
place the mortality is extremely high. 
so that we are dealing with glands in 
that locality with a very much more 
serious disease and a disease for which 
we can do very much less in the way of 
cure. It may be said of all types of 
tuberculosis that the younger the child 
the more severe the disease and ‘the less 
the chance that that child will get well. 
Under a year and a half the outlook 
is extremely serious, and from that 
point on it becomes increasingly fav- 
orable as the child grows older, but 
up until seven years of age it still re- 
mains a very serious problem. 

The treatment of tuberculosis in 
children is not different from the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in adults, except 
that it is even more important that we 
recognize the disease in the early stage. 
It is, of course, important in all types 
of tuberculosis that this be done, but 
in tuberculosis in children it is par- 
ticularly important because of the fact 
which I mentioned at the beginning, 
that if the disease once becomes ex- 
tensive it is practically invariably fat- 
al, and we must recognize it in its lo- 
calized stage if we hope to cure it. The 
real hope of eliminating bovine tuber- 
culosis rests in prevention, not in treat- 
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ment, and, as has been said before, it 
ought to be possible to entirely elim- 


inate bovine tuberculosis. It comes al- 
most exclusively as has been said, from 
milk and its products, from milk and 
cream and butter, ice-cream and cheese. 
I think we sometimes forget that oth- 
er milk products, other kinds of food 
than milk itself, may carry tubercu- 
losis. I have not the figures at hand 
for the percentage of bovine active 
virulent tubercle bacilli in market but- 
ter, but it is quite large. .That is, if 
you went into the market without any 
investigation and bought butter, the 
chances are quite considerable that you 
would in that butter have virulent 
tubercle bacilli. And it does not make 
any difference how mych you pay for 
the butter, the price of the butter is no 
guarantee that it will be free from 
tuberculosis. 

It seems to me that we have been 
very slow to appreciate the importance 
of bovine tuberculosis in children, and 
have been very slow to apply the rem- 
edy. Of course, applying the remedy 
has been indicated, what I say is a mere 
repetition. There are only two ways 
in which we can eliminate disease: one 
is to have milk as it is produced free 
from tubercle bacilli, or else destroy 
the tubercle bacilli which are present 
in the milk. It is extremely difficult to 
have a tuberculosis free dairy herd. 
Expense and the necessity for buying 
cows and the chance of infection all 
make it a good deal of a problem. We 
should accept the statement that a 
given herd is free from tuberculosis, 
with a great deal of caution, unless we 
have definite evidence that the tuber- 
culin test has been applied, and applied 
frequently and applied correctly. We 
see not infrequently in advertisements 
of milk that it is from a tuberculin tested 
herd. We are perhaps willing to ac- 
cept that at its face value; but, I be- 
lieve we ought to go a little bit deeper 
than that, because the tuberculin test, 
unless properly applied, gives us a 
false sense of security. Unless we are 
to have milk coming from a herd which 
is in truth and fact free from tubercu- 
losis, we must pasteurize milk. I be- 
lieve all the arguments against pas- 
teurized milk are based entirely on pre- 
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- judice, and that. there is no definite 
proof that the pasteurization of milk in 
any way interferes with its food value 
or has any unfavorable result in the 
feeding so far as children are concern- 
ed. And I think we must insist that all 
milk should be pasteurized, unless we 
can be perfectly sure that it comes 
from a herd which is free from tuber- 


culosis. A word of caution, however, 
is necessary in that connection, because 
there, unless the milk is properly pas- 
teurized, we are again setting up a 
false standard of security, and I be- 
lieve we ought to exert all our influence 
to have some sort of inspection or su- 
pervision of pasteurizing plants if we are 
to adopt a general pasteurization. 


The Live Stock Industry in England* 


By O. V. GUNNING, Columbus, Ohio, Veterinary Department, Ohio State University, 
Class of 1917 


dwelling on the subjects of animal 
husbandry and to a certain extent, 
agriculture, for while veterinary medi- 
cine is a phase of medicine, its exist- 
ence is primarily maintained by the 
live stock industry and, furthermore, 
due to his special training, the veter- 
inary surgeon must always remain the 
last authority regarding the problems 
of animal hygiene and welfare, unless 
through indifference in acquainting 
himself with a thorough knowledge of 
live stock in their normal environment 
he actually gives up to those of another 
calling, a position which is rightly his. 
These personal convictions have 
prompted me in preparing a few notes 
on the live stock industry in England, 
for it is to Great Britain we have 
looked for the foundation of a great 
percentage of the breeds of live stock 
that. now inhabit the new English 
speaking world, and a glance at the ex- 
port figures indicate that British pedi- 
greed live stock is still called upon to 
perpetuate the now - existing herds, 
flocks and studs. The live stock. in- 
dustry of England, therefore, -bears 
somewhat of a practical, as well as a 
historical interest. 
Conditions Favorable to Live Stock 
The rainfall, humid climate, mild 


| DO not think I need apologize for 


winters, variety of soils, hills, valleys, 


and waterways supply a variety of 
conditions which are admirably suited 
*Awarded the first prize ($20.00 worth of books) in 


the Amertcan JourNAL oF . VETERINARY -MEDICINE 
students’ essay contest at the Ohio State University. 


to the breeding of live stock. And the 
fly, such a pest in America to the 
stock breeder in summer time, is hard- 
ly known there, the gadfly only bother- 
ing for a short time in the early sum- 
mer. In codperation with this ,the 
system of farming with a rigid crop 
rotation plays a prominent part in its 
success. 
Varieties of Farming 


There are three kinds of farms in 
England. The grass farm (mostly in 
the southwestern part), the purely 
arable (Cambridge and Lincolnshire 
fens) and the class by far the most 
numerous, mixed farms, in which about 
two-thirds is permanent pasture and 
one-third arable. The British farmer 
is not a specialist and even on the pas- 
ture farms where dairying is the pre- 
dominant feature, horse-breeding, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry each have their 
particular place in the agricultural sys- 
tem. As previously mentioned, a crop 
rotation is tenaciously adhered to, 
varying with conditions, but a good 
example would be a five-year rotation 
of roots, barley, wheat, clover and 
mixed grasses (mowed) and clover 
(grazed). Through lack of sufficient 
sunshine, corn will not mature and 
roots take its place. These consist of 
mangels, Swede turnips and white tur- 
nips. 


Sheep Raising 


The part that root growing and 
sheep raising play cannot be over-es- 
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LIVE STOCK IN ENGLAND 


timated in considering Britain’s live 
stock industry. A sufficient quantity 
is pulled and hauled to the farm for the 
cattle in winter, while the remainder 
is fed directly to the sheep in the field ; 
that is, they are pulled, topped, and 
placed in heaps about two loads to the 
heap at regular intervals all over the 
field, covered with a little straw and 
earth. A pulper is then taken to the 
field, also troughs in which to feed the 
pulped roots with concentrated food- 
stuffs such as cake, peas, beans and 
oats, and the flock is maintained al- 
most entirely on the arable land, thus 
accomplishing a dual purpose of in- 
creasing the stock raising capacity of 
the farm and the fertility of the land. 
The plows follow the sheep. On the 
arable farms, this system is kept up 
continuously throughout the year. In 
the spring, vetches, rye, mustard and 
clover are planted to come in at regu- 
lar intervals and so the sheep, unless 
it is very wet, make a gradual circuit 
of the arable land. 


System of Feeding 


I believe the system of feeding is 
worthy of ‘consideration’ as an eco- 
nomic one. With the exception of oats 
for the horses, cake in the form of 
linseed or cotton is-the stable con- 
centrated food used. The farmer us- 
ually sells his oats, wheat and rye and 
buys a concentrated cake. because he 
figures that in feeding oats, say, with 
an analysis roughly of 11 per cent pro- 
tein and 60 per cent carbohydrates, he 
is feeding a lot of carbohydrates which 
he can just as well feed in the form of 
roots and straw; so‘he sells his grain 
at market value and buys a cake with 
a guaranteed analysis of 40 per cent al- 
buminoid—in other words, he aims to 
buy only albuminoids. 

This will give an idea of how an 
arable farm can maintain large herds 
of stock, using as a basis of the ration, 
straw, roots, and a concentrated feeding 
stuff.. I might add that the straw is 
always ‘chopped, the roots pulped, the 
whole mixed on a cement floor with 
enough of a seasoning meal or molas- 
ses to make it appetizing, and. then al- 
lowed to stand just one day to ferment 
a little.. 
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. Breeds of Live Stock 


There are, roughly speaking, ten 
British breeds of horses, fourteen 
breeds of cattle and twenty-two of 
sheep, not’ to mention the swine. The 
Thoroughbred, the Hackney, and the 
Shire may be mentioned as the leading 
breeds of horses as far as England is 
concerned, and the dual purpose Bates 
Shorthorn, the predominating breed of 
cattle. The dairy breeds do not meet 
with favor in the agricultural system. 
The farmer’s argument with the Short- 
horn is that if his cow becomes barren 
or dry, he has the price of another in 
beef. The sheep vary with the kind 
of farming—the Scotch and Welsh on 
the bleak mountains, the Lincoln and 
Leicester on the arable farms, and the 
more modern breeds as the Oxford, 
Hampshire, and Shropshires form a 
more general purpose sheep for mixed 
farming. The British farmer is in most 
instances a tenant farmer. However, 
the tenant system of farming has un- 
doubtedly been a success as far as Eng- 
land is concerned. 


Sports Encourage Horse Breeding 


In conclusion it would be incomplete 
to attempt to portray a picture of the 
English countryside without a mention 
of the sport, which indeed has played 
no puny part in the development of 
stock breeding, and incidentally still 
forms a consolation to those few of us 
who reluctantly see that grandest of 
all animals, the horse, gradually heing 
supplanted by motor traction. 


Fox Hunting 


Fox hunting has grown up alongside 
of English farming, and almost the 
whole of .England is divided into hunts 


‘each of which covers a radius of ten to 


fifteen miles. 
The master is elected by the sub- 
scribers of the hunt, and he buys the 
hounds from the outgoing master. 
They remain his property until the 
time of his resignation, while: the bulk 
of the upkeep of the kennels is main- 
tained by. private subscription.- The 
hounds. are only allowed to hunt. by . 
the courtesy of -the. tenant farmer; 


‘therefore, the farmers pay no subscrip- 
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tion to the hunt.. The individual sub- 
scription of others who regularly ride 
to hounds is not fixed, everyone sub- 
scribing according to his means with 
the exception that those who ride in 
scarlet are always expected to con- 
tribute liberally. The subscriptions 
meet as far as possible the upkeep of 
the kennels and the fund for poultry 
claims and damage. 

It is usually about the end of Sep- 
tember when you see the horsey little 
huntsman round to inquire of the farm- 
ers if the crops are off so that they 
can begin cubbing. Cubbing begins as 
soon as the harvest is in the stackyard. 
It is not true fox hunting—they merely 
reckon to run the young foxes to 
stretch their legs. Fox hunting proper 
begins on November Ist and lasts un- 
til sometime in April. A little before 
this period, the country mansions and 
houses are the seat of activity with 
servants, grooms, and luggage from 
London and other large cities. A few 
of the larger hunts, hunt every day, 
but the majority two or three times a 
week. The meet is held at some big 
house where breakfast is served after 
which they ride to cover and try cop- 
pice after coppice until a fox is found. 
You can always tell when hounds are 
in full cry. About twelve o’clock you 
see the second horsemen or grooms 
going to pick up the hounds, as all who 
can afford it use two horses in a day. 

A hunting field is a good place to 
study human nature and consists of 
noblemen, farmers, and almost any- 
body who can get a horse. 


Type of Horse for Hunting 


The type of horse used for hunting 
is the hunter. The hunter is not real- 
ly a fixed type of horse owing to the 
various types of riders. The thorough- 
bred makes the ideal hunter if he is 
up to weight. Unfortunately this is 
rarely the case, therefore, the aim in 
hunter breeding is to get a horse with 
as much of the courage and endurance 
of the thoroughbred coupled with the 
extra bone that he may carry the 
weight of his rider over heavy coun- 
try. The horses are usually blistered 
and turned out for the summer as soon 
as the season is over or else they find 
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their way to Tattersall’s and into the 
summer coaches, 

Many Americans are keen support- 
ers of English sport. I need only men- 


‘tion such men as Judge Moore, Mr. 


Walter Winans, or the late Mr. Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt. Mr. Vanderbilt revived 
the old London to Brighton coaching 
road, using the old posting stages and 
I believe maintained close to fifty 
horses on the run. His famous team of 
greys were known to every Londoner. 
One of these horses he picked up for 
a mere song from a London cab. 


Hunting a Stimulus to Agriculture 


I have so far detailed the sporting 
side of fox hunting; I have also allud- 
ed to slight inconveniences fox hunting 
gives to the tenant farmer, but the 
point of view I want to bring out in 
this paper is the economic standpoint, 
regarding the live stock industry. 
While the English farmer is a fox 
hunter because he loves the sport, the 
fact remains that fox hunting is a stim- 
ulus to agriculture. It makes a ready 
market for the farmer’s best oats, hay, 
and straw. It makes a constant de- 
mand for the finest type of saddle 
horse, it stimulates rural life; in short, 
it brings the wealth from the city to 
the country, which could be done in no 
other way. 


American Resources For Stock Raising 


Some of you doubtless wonder what 
all this has to do with veterinary medi- 
cine, yet is it not a fact that horse 
breeding, stock breeding, and dog rais- 
ing, developed to their highest limits, 
are the ideals of a healthy veterinary 
profession and that a sound system of 
agriculture and crop rotation are the 
foundation of it all? This merely pre- 
sents, I realize how imperfectly, a re- 
sume of a solid system of stock rais- 
ing, which has unostentatiously stood 
the test through thick and thin, and 
while because of different conditions, 
much of it is not applicable to live 
stock husbandry here, the fundamental 
principles remain unaltered, and as one 
travels the expanses of this country 
with its untouched acres, one is con- 
vinced that the field of development 


(Continued on page 454) 
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Patriotism or Censoriousness 


in democracies that newspapers 

aspiring to be known as political 
organs feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves to oppose every important meas- 
ure or policy of an administration, dif- 
fering in political faith. Perhaps with 
the history of the venomous attacks of 
a copperhead press on Lincoln during 
the Civil War, fresh in mind it was too 
much to hope that a sense of decency, 
if not of patriotism, would have pre- 
vented the carping criticisms, the bick- 
ering fault-finding and the senseless 
attacks upon the measures, policies and 
actions of the government at this time; 
still the Civil War was an internecine 
conflict and wide differences of opin- 
ion were perhaps unavoidable, but this 
being a struggle, with a foreign foe, in 
which “we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured,” it would seem, surely 
the manufacture of “campaign medi- 


PP is desanr animosities are such 


cine” might be suspended and criticism 
limited to that which is both honest 
and constructive. 

When the preparation for, and the 
management of, the gigantic task that 
our government has undertaken that 
“the world may be made safe for 





democracy” is contrasted with the con- 
duct of former wars, the astonishing 
progress that has been made, even in 
a score of years leaves naught but 
praise for the energy, ability, efficiency 
and high patriotism of the present ad- 
ministration, civil and military. The 
typhoid and venereal diseases at camp 
Alger and their absence on the Rio 
Grande; the spoiled meat in Cuba and 
the inspected rations now furnished; 
the control of food by speculators and 
in contrast Herbert Hoover; the failure 
ever to get the 300,000 volunteers asked 
for and the greater regular army now, 
the increased personnel of the navy 
and most of all the business-like way 
of going about raising the new national 
army, or to make it more personal to 
our readers, the few veterinarians 
without authority and many empirics 
without ability of 1898 contrasted with 
the splendid veterinary corps of today 
with rank, and the authority that goes 
only with it, up to major, and more in 
prospect, are but a few, a very few, 
of numberless examples that might be 
cited to the everlasting credit of our 
present.army and navy and those re- 
sponsible for its herculean accomplish- 
ments in organization and efficiency 
that should silence forever the Peck- 
sniffs. 

The disloyal attitude of a portion of 
the press is no doubt responsible for a 
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tendency on the part of some veterinari- 
ans to assume a censorious attitude to- 
ward matters veterinary in the new na- 
tional army or indulge in pessimistic pre- 
dictions not justified by the records. 

To set up a straw man and proceed 
to pommel it is the common. shift of 
those lacking sound argument. Such ac- 
tion is unfair, to say the least, as an ex- 
cuse for a veiled attack upon one’s 
government in time of war. It is un- 
grateful in a veterinarian to attack a 
bogy of his own making when it indi- 
rectly reflects unfavorably upon an ad- 
ministration to which the veterinary 
profession owes as much as it owes to 
the present administration in Wash- 
ington. 

To correct misstatements that seem to 
have gained credence: 

1. Veterinarians in the army veter- 
inary reserve corps do have rank. 

2. They are commissioned by the 
president. 

3. Although it is not certain that 
veterinarians in the army veterinary 
reserve corps will be given rank above 
that of second lieutenant, it is possible 
that they will; it may be, even to the 
grade of colonel. 

This prediction is made on the rec- 
ord of the present administration at 
Washington on army veterinary mat- 
ters. Bear in mind that the veterinary 
profession struggled unsuccessfully for 
twenty years for military recognition 
at Washington, but that when it pre- 
sented its claims to this administra- 
tion more was granted it than had been 
asked in preceding years. Dr. C. J. 
Marshall and other members of the 
A. V. M. A. committee on legislation 
are in Washington now presenting the 
profession’s claims to an opportunity 
to render its best service to the nation. 
If they are successful in convincing the 
Washington authorities that a strong 
veterinary corps, in charge of veteri- 
narians of experience with high rank 
and large authority and including com- 
missioned professional men of lesser 
rank, non-commissioned officers and a 
numerots enlisted personnel is neces- 
sary; the record of the present admin- 
istration is assurance that we shall get 
it. The A. V. M. A. committee now in 


charge of the matter is composed of 
men of ability, experience and influ- 
ence, and with the assistance of Drs. 
W. Horace Hoskins and L. A. Meril- 
lat, who are working with the commit- 
tee, may safely be depended upon to 
do all for the profession that it is pos- 
sible to do, provided, of course, they 
are supported by the whole profession, 
and we appeal to readers to lend this 
committee every assistance it asks. 

There is no surer way for the veteri- 
nary profession to “queer” itself at 
Washington and ultimately with the 
whole country, and set itself back 
years and years if not permanently in 
official and public esteem than to fail 
the government in this crisis; to show 
a want of patriotism—a hesitancy to 
use its skill for the nation’s good—to 
sulk like a petulant child because it 
has not been afforded the opportunity 
to which it believes it is entitled. Our 
“cue” is to enroll now in the veterinary 
reserve corps (not nearly the required 
number of veterinarians has yet re- 
sponded to the president’s call) firm 
in the faith that merit will be rewarded 
in the trial that is before us, ultimately 
if not immediately. 

A war to the hilt against wrongs 
that “are no common wrongs,” is an 
actuality, patriots know it; only de- 
luded pacifists and plain “assifists” are 
discussing the justification of the war 
now. The government already has a 
list of 11,000,000 upon whom it may 
call to fill the ranks, while its present 
need for veterinarians comprises twen- 
ty per cent of all the qualified men in 
the country; for a veterinarian to offer 
himself for any other service than that 
in which.the government most needs 
his skill is unthinkable. It micht not 
give the enemy “aid and comfort” to 
induce veterinarians to eschew the 
veterinary corps and enlist in the ranks 
of the privates, but it certainly would 
give him satisfaction and encouragement. 





The special committee of the A. V. 
M. A. on army veterinary service has 
presented the following report to the 
medical section, council of national 
defense and to Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas and his staff. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


In accordance with the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916, the army veterinary service 
became a part of the medical department of 
the ‘army. No adequate provisions were made 
in the law for a veterinary reserve corps or 
for an enlisted personnel. Provision is made 
for a veterinary officers’ reserve corps with 
rank, pay and allowance of second lieutenant 
but no promotion. 

There are fifty-eight men in the veterinary 
corps at present. None in the veterinary offi- 
cers’ reserve corps and only 162 candidates 
for it. 

The veterinary service is not organized and 
is practically without equipment. 

The war department now has approximately 
115,000 horses and mules. Under present plans 
the number will probably be raised to 250,000. 

The English army has an efficient veteri- 
nary service. Their present organization 
started at the time of the Boer war. It was 
carefully and thoroughly planned and has 
been in operation during the present conflict 
with most flattering and successful results. 
From a veterinarian’s point of view the Eng- 
lish service is ideal. Their old service was 
much like ours. Under it in the Boer war 
their losses were 60 per cent. As a result of 
the present organization such losses have 
been reduced to less than eight per cent. 
They have found that the minimum number of 
animals needing veterinary treatment in the 
present war is three per cent of the total 
number. Figured on this basis if we have 
250,000 horses we should be prepared to han- 
dle at least 10,000 patients continuously. Six 
hundred and twenty-five veterinary officers 
and approximately 7,000 enlisted men should 
be provided to care for them. The total num- 
ber of veterinary officers to be in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth of one per cent of the 
total number of animals; one-fourth of 1 per 
cent non-commissioned officers and three per 
cent privates. 

The English veterinary corps has a director 
of veterinary service who has the rank of 
major general. He has a complete organiza- 
tion which is thoroughly equipped with veter- 
inary officers, non-commissioned officers, en- 
listed men, rations, clothing, shelter for men 
and animals, medical and surgical supplies 
with tools and implements for handling 15,000 
to 17,000 patients. Animals that are sick, dis- 
eased, wounded, worn out or are incapaci- 
tated from any cause fare turned over from 
the fighting forces and the remount stations 
to the veterinary corps which has full charge 
of them until they are cured, dead, destroyed 
or sold as unfit for army service. When 


cured they are returned to the remount sery- 
ice. 

Calculating our requirements on the suc- 
cessful experience of the English army we 
should be equipped with the following: 
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1. One veterinary officer as director of vet- 
erinary service located in Washington. 

One veterinary assistant and sufficient help. 

2. One veterinary officer as director of 
veterinary service in the field. 

Five veterinary assistants and sufficient help. 

3. One veterinary officer, two non-commis- 
sioned officers and six privates, with each 
remount section of 1,000 horses or less. 

4. Two veterinary officers for each regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

Two non-commissioned 
ants and two privates. 

5. One veterinary officer with each battal- 
ion of artillery. 

One non-commissioned officer as assistant 
and one private. 

6. One veterinary officer with each brigade 
of infantry. 

One non-commissioned officer as assistant 
and one private. 

7. One veterinary officer with each divi- 
sional ammunition train. 

One non-commissioned officer as assistant 
and one private. 

8. One veterinary officer with each divisional 
train. 

One non-commissioned officer as assistant 
and one private. ; 

9. One veterinary officer for each horse 
purchasing board. 

10. One veterinary officer for each horse 
transport. 

Mobile Sections or Temporary Hospitals 

11. One mobile section for each division 
of the army. 

12. One mobile section for each cavalry 
brigade. 

13. Each mobile section to be equipped 
with one veterinary officer, three non-com- 
missioned officers and 17 privates. 

Base Hospitals 

14. One base hospital for each 25,000 
horses and equipped to care for 1,250 pa- 
tients. 

15. Each base hospital equipped with five 
veterinary officers, thirty-four non-commis- 
sioned officers, 315 privates, as grooms and 
dressers, twelve horseshoers, for shoeing pa- 
tients and training horseshoers, one saddler, 
two cooks, and thirteen horses for the use 
of the officers in the hospital. This number 
of privates appears large. It would allow one 
for every four patients. This is the allow- 
ance made-in the English army. The French 
army allows one to six and the Blue Cross 
one to eight. The English horses show much 
the best care, and are more fit for service 
when returned from the hospital. 

16. One veterinary officer at each medical 
supply depot in charge of collecting, pack- 
ing and shipping supplies to the army veter- 
inary service. Sufficient help should be pro- 
vided. 

17. A veterinary officers’ reserve corps 


officers as assist- 
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should be provided. The same rank, pay and 
allowances as now given the regular veter- 
inary corps. Appointment and promotion to 
be made by the president upon the recommen- 
dation of the surgeon-general through the sec- 
retary of war. 

18. A commission of veterinary advisors 
for the medical board, council of national de- 
fense, is recommended. 

19. Authority should be given and plans 
made for the army veterinary service to co- 
operate with the federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, state livestock sanitary officials, and 
those interested in humane animal relief work. 





The war department has issued the 
following letter of information relating 
to appointments in the veterinary re- 
serve corps: 

The Veterinary Reserve Corps of the Army 

The National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 
and the tentative regulations thereunder, pro- 
vide for a veterinary section or branch of 
the officers’ reserve corps. The officers of the 
veterinary reserve corps have the rank of 
second lieutenant, and are appointed and com- 


*missioned by the president, after having been 


found upon examination prescribed by him 
physically, mentally and morally qualified to 
hold such commissions. Commissions are is- 
sued for periods of five years, at the end of 
which time the officers may be recommis- 
sioned subject to such further examinations 
and qualifications as the president may pre- 
scribe. They are subject to call for duty in 
time of actual or threatened hostilities only. 
While on active duty under such call they 
are entitled to the pay and allowances (in- 
cluding quarters, fuel and light) of their 
grade. They are entitled also to pension for 
disability incurred in the line of duty and 
while in active service. They are not entitled 
to pay or allowances except when in active 
service, nor to retirement or retired pay. 

Appointees must be citizens of the United 
States, between 22 and 55 years of age, must 
be graduates of recognized veterinary col- 
leges or universities, and must, at the time 
of appointment, be in the active practice of 
their profession in the states in which they 
reside. 

The examination is physical and profes- 
sional. It is conducted by boards consisting 
in each case of one medical and two veteri- 
nary officers of the army, designated by the 
war department. 

The examination as to physical qualifica- 
tions conforms to the standard required of 
recruits for the United States army. Defects 
of vision resulting from errors of refraction 
which are not excessive, and which may be 
entirely corrected by glasses, do not disqual- 
ify unless they are due to or are accom- 
panied by organic disease. Minor physical 
deficiencies may be waived. 


The professional examination will be oral. 
If the applicant fails therein, he may if he 
desires have a written examination. An aver- 
age of 75 per cent is required to qualify in 
the examination. The examination comprises 
the following subjects: 

1. General anatomy. 

2. General pathology, therapeutics and 
surgery. 

3. General bacteriology and parasitology. 

4. Hygiene, including feeding and water- 
ing, stabling, heat and light, and ventilation. 

Applications for appointment in the veter- 
inary reserve corps must be made in writing, 
upon the prescribed blank form, to the sur- 
geon general of the army, Washington, D. C., 
who will supply the blank upon request. The 
correctness of the statements made in the 
application must be sworn to by the appli- 
cant before a notary public or other official 
authorized by law to administer oaths. It 
must be accompanied by testimonials based 
upon personal acquaintance, from at least two 
reputable persons, as to the applicant’s citizen- 
ship, character, and habits, and by his personal 
history given in full upon the blank form fur- 
nished him for the purpose. 





The war department authorizes the 
following concerning the coming pur- 
chasing of horses and mules, for which 
appropriations have been made: 

Buying Animals 

The army requires six classes of animals: 
Active horses from 950 to 1,200 pounds for 
cavalry; strong, active horses from 1,150 to 
1,300 pounds for. light artillery; powerful 
horses from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds for siege 
batteries; and draft mules, wheelers, above 
1,150 pounds, and leaders, above 1,000 pounds, 
and those suitable for pack mules. 

The department has established four pur- 
chasing zones: For the Northwest, with a 
purchasing office at Fort Keogh, Mont.; the 
Central States, purchasing office at 410 Scar- 
ritt Arcade building, Kansas City, Mo.; the 
South, with purchasing office at Fort Reno, 
Darlington, Okla.; and the East, with purchas- 
ing office at Front Royal, Va. 

The department will advertise the number 
of animals it requires giving the specifications 
for each class and the price it will pay. The 
first call will be for animals for the new 
regiments of the regular army. 

The depot quartermaster will apportion 
contracts among responsible bidders, accord- 
ing to the total bids in each of the six classes 
of animals. 

They will make no contract delivery for 
less than 300 animals at one point; and they 
will accept that number or more at any suit- 
able railway point. 

They will require the contractor to provide 
a disinfected and sanitary plant for the ani- 
mals under government inspection.D. M. C. 


























VETERINARIANS AND TUBER- 
CULOSIS OF CHILDREN 


We commend to our readers the 
splendid article, The Danger to Chil- 
dren from Tuberculosis in Cattle, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. Because 
of the responsibility of veterinarians 
for the accuracy of the tuberculin test, 
we cannot be too frequently reminded 
of the danger of bovine tuberculosis to 
mankind and particularly to children. 
Is anyone prepared to deny Doctor 
Smith’s statement that “every case of 
bovine tuberculosis (in children) is a 
disgrace”? Whose disgrace is it? The 
community’s collectively, perhaps, and 
that usually includes one or more vet- 
erinarians. Whose responsibility is 
greatest ? 

Doctor Smith states that tuberculo- 
sis-infected milk is safe if it is properly 
pasteurized. So it is safe to smoke in 
a powder factory if one does not get 
any sparks in the powder, but the prac- 
tice is not generally followed. Was any 
considerable quantity of milk ever 
“properly” pasteurized? Perhaps so, 
but again it is not general. 

Tuberculosis-infected milk is unsafe 
for children even after commercial pas- 
teurization. We should bend our ef- 
forts to prevent its production by elim- 
inating the tuberculous cow, and this 
brings us back again to the veterina- 
rian’s responsibility in the matter. The 
veterinarian who applies the tubercu- 
lin test to a herd and removes most but 
not all the tuberculous animals, does 
the owner of the herd an injury and 
seriously endangers the community 
supplied with milk by that herd, be- 
cause owing to a false sense of secur- 
ity engendered by the test, other safe- 
guards will be lessened. Further, such 
an act shifts the moral responsibility 
for the death of children from bovine 
tuberculosis in that community, from 
the community to the veterinarian. 
There has in the past been altogether 
too many “suspicious” reactions and 
too many. retests. The first tubercu- 
lin test of an animal is the best test, 
and no animal that does not give an 
unquestioned negative reaction should 
be passed. The tuberculin test should 
separate a herd into just two classes 
—unquestionably healthy and con- 
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demned. And all experienced testers 
affirm the futility of attempting to rid 
a herd of tuberculosis by means of the 
tuberculin test where seventy-five per 
cent of the numbers react positively on 


the first test. The inexperienced man 
should not attempt it. 
D. M. C. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Productive Dairying—By R. M. 
Washburn, Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota. 

This new volume in Lippincott’s 
Farm Manual Series comes well up 
to the standard set by preceding num- 
bers. The introductory part of this 
work reviews briefly the history of 
dairying, the origin of breeds, descrip- 
tion of breeds, etc., and is followed by 
chapters on care and management of 
dairy cows, winter feeding, clean milk 
production, farm and market dairying. 
An appendix gives the composition of 
feeding stuffs and a table for estimat- 
ing the amount of milk and butter fat 
produced. A chapter on common dis- 
eases of cattle has been written by Dr. 
W. L. Boyd, Assistant Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine in the University 
of Minnesota. The book is designed 
for use in agricultural courses, and 
every chapter is followed by a list of 
questions covering the main points dis- 
cussed. 

Veterinarians who wish to acquaint 
themselves in detail with the dairy 
industry and thus be in a better posi- 
tion to advise their clients on matters 
of care and management of dairy cat- 
tle, would do well to consult this vol- 
ume. 131 illustrations ; 432 pages; price 
$1.75 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





Report of the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association. 


This published report of the meet- 
ing held at Chicago, December 5, 6 and 
7, 1916, contains. much interesting and 
valuable material. Among the sub- 
jects covered by papers and extem- 
poraneous discussions may be men- 
tioned vesicular stomatitis of horses, 
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hog cholera, abortion disease, tubercu- 
lin testing, disinfection, accredited 
herds and meat inspection. There are 
ever seventy contributors represented 
in the volume. 

Among the papers of especial im- 
portance are: Gangrenous Glossitis of 
Horses by Drs. T. C. Teidebold, C. S. 
Mather and L. A. Merillat; Review of 
the Research Work on Hog Cholera by 
Dr. M. Dorset ; Regulations to Prevent 
the Spread of Hog Cholera by Dr. J. I. 
Gibson; Abortion Disease as it Affects 
the Animal Husbandry of the United 
States by Drs. Adolph Eichhorn 
and Geo. M. Potter; Abortion in 
Dairy Cattle by Dr. W. L. Williams; 
Abortion and the Range Cattle Indus- 
try by Dr. Chas. G. Lamb; Possibil- 
ities and Limitations in the Control of 
Abortion by Dr. C. J. Marshall; Prac- 
tically Significant Facts About Abor- 
tion Disease by Drs. E. C. Schroeder 
and W. E. Cotton; How a Tuberculin 
Test Should be Applied to Insure Ac- 
curacy in Results by Dr. J. G. Wills; 
The Nurse Cow a Factor in Tubercu- 
losis of Registered Cattle by Dr. A. T. 
Kinsley; Suggestions for Regulations 
Governing Interstate Movement of 
Live Stock by Dr. E. M. Ranck; Clean- 
ing arid Disinfection of Stock Cars and 
Yards in Canada by Dr. Frederick Tor- 
rance; Accredited Herds by Dr. O. H. 
Eliason; Municipal Meat Inspection 
by Dr. Frank A. Ingram; Live Stock 
Sanitation, Past, Present and Future, 
by Dr. John G. Rutherford. 

There are also twelve reports of 
committees and officers, all of which 
contain information of interest. Con- 
densed reports of live stock sanitary of- 
ficials covering twenty-eight states are 
included, as well as a list of members 
of the association. The book is neatly 
arranged with a comprehensive index 
and list of contributors. Every veter- 
inarian engaged in practice or in any 
sort of live stock sanitary work should 
procure a copy. The report is pub- 
lished by the Association at a cost con- 
siderably in excess of the selling price; 
in fact the price of this book is ridic- 
ulously low. The number of copies 
available is limited ; last year the whole 
edition was exhausted in thirty days 


and many orders received later could 


not be filled. It is quite probable that 
the copies available this year will be 
taken up quickly. We advise readers 
to send in their orders immediately. 

Cloth bound ; 256 pages; price $1.00. 
United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation, Dr. S. H. Ward, Sec.-Treas., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO 
STATE VETERINARY MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 

A very attractive 160-page cloth- 
bound volume is’ devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Medical Association. The volume con- 
tains in addition to the report of the 
meeting, which was held at Columbus, 
a list of members of the association, 
the constitution and by-laws and a list 
of the graduated and legally qualified 
veterinarians of Ohio by counties. 

Dr. F. A. Lambert, secretary of the 
association, deserves credit for the good 
appearance of this little book which he 
has edited and compiled. 





Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1916 


As provided for by law, this is the 
annual report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Part 1 consisting of business 
and executive matter and Part 2 being 
a compilation of various reports from 
the different’ bureaus and divisions. 
Some of these reports were reviewed 
in Veterinary Medicine when they 
appeared in bulletin form. Of special 
interest to veterinarians may be men- 
tioned the reports dealing with the 
meat inspection ‘service, ‘stallion legis- 
lation and the horse’ breeding industry, 
the function of livestock in agricul- 
ture, fur farming as a side line; etc. An 
appendix is included in the volume set- 
ting forth comprehensive data regard- 
ing agricultural arid livestock statis- 
tics. The book contains -783-pages and 
260 illustrations; including’ 7 color 
plates and 90 halftone plates. VU. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





BULLETINS 


Diseases of the Dog and Aids to 
Treatment and Management. — By 
Frank Townsend Barton, M. R. C. V. 
S., (Captain A. V. C.) 

As its author indicates in his pre- 
face, this volume is primarily intended 
to serve as a first aid for those who 
have charge of dogs either in health or 
in sickness. The work deals with gen- 
eral management of dogs in a way 
that is comprehensive for the layman, 
yet, at the same time, the layman is 
not encouraged to dispense with the 
services of the veterinarian. Instead 
the reader is instructed in such man- 
ner that he will better appreciate the 
services of the qualified practitioner. 

The book also considers diseases, 
poisons and emergency treatments, 
parasitisms, fractures and wounds. 

Cloth bound; 255 pages; price $1.50 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N.'3. 





BULLETINS OF INTEREST TO 
VETERINARIANS 


The Meat Inspection Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 

By GeEorce DitEwic, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bulletin No. 714, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, a brief, concise, comprehensive de- 
scription of the government meat inspection 
service is contained in these 21 pages, embrac- 
ing all phases of the work from meat-inspec- 
tion laws and regulations to the personnel of 
the inspection force. The pamphlet contains 
eleven plates showing twenty-two illustrations 
of actual scenes in large packing houses, de- 
picting various branches of inspection work. 
The force employed in this department of 
government activity is given as about 800 
veterinary inspectors; 1,000 lay inspectors, 
grade 2; 700 lay inspectors, grade 1; and lab- 
oratory inspectors, administrative officers and 
clerical forces bringing the total to about 2,650 
persons. The number of establishments at 
which inspection is maintained by the govern- 
ment is said to approximate 850, including ev- 
ery packing house of importance or large vol- 
ume of operations. In the last five years, the 
total of cattle, sheep, swine and goats given 
both the ante-mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tions is estimated to have exceeded 58,500,000 
per year, and of this number the whole car- 
casses of animals condemned averaged 262,000 
per year, while the number of parts of car- 
casses condemned was very much greater. The 
amount of meats and products condemned on 
re-inspection on account of having become 
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tainted, rancid or otherwise unfit for human 
food is said to approximate 18,000,000 pounds 
per year. During 1916 Congress appropriated 
$3,375,000 for meat inspection and the service 
was maintained within this sum, which means 
that the cost of inspection was less than 6 
cents for each of the 58,500,000 animals 
slaughtered. 


A Note on the Action of Purgatives on the 
Camel 

By Hi: :E...Caoss;- Mu RR: C.. VS; Di Vi Me 

A. Sc., Punyas, INpia. 

The author states that heretofore no ex- 
periments had been conducted to ascertain the 
action of purgatives on the camel, and this 
pamphlet details a series of tests designed to 
remedy the deficiency of knowledge on the 
subject. The conclusions reached are that mag- 
nesium sulphate in 1%4 to 2 Ib. doses is the 
best purgative for the camel and that other 
purgatives tried rank in the order named as 
to efficacy—kamala in 8 ounce doses, croton 
oil in 3% dram doses, aloes solution in 3% 
ounce doses, gamboge in 3 ounce doses, linseed 
oil in 4 pint doses. Eserin and pilocarpin 
also gave satisfactory results in doses of 2 
grains eserin and 2 grains pilocarpin sub- 
cutaneously. 

ee 


Further Investigations of the Etiology and 
Control of Infectious Abortion in 
Mares 


By Epwrn S. Goop AND WALLACE V. SMITH, 
LExINGTON, Ky. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 204. Infectious abortion in 
mares, according to the authors of this bulle- 
tin, is caused by a specific organism which 
they have isolated and named the Bacillus 
abortive-equinus. This disease among mares is 
said to be of comparatively recent origin in 
this country, authorities claiming that it did 
not appear until 1886, and in the state of Ken- 
tucky it is thought not to have existed until 
1893. The difference between infectious abor- 
tion as seen in the mare and in the cow seems 
to be that in the mare the disease is acute—a 
septicemia—while in the cow it is chronic. 
After aborting, ad mare will deliver a live foal 
the following year, while a cow usually aborts 
several times in succession. The brochure de- 
scribes several experiments to ascertain the 


effect of the organism on different animals. 


It was found that subcutaneous injections. of 
Bacillus abortivo-equinus produced abortion in 
guinea pigs and rabbits, and an intravenous 
injection of this organism produced abortion 
in the hog and sheep. Tests were made with 
various drugs to determine which would have 
the greatest germicidal effect on the Bacillus 
abortivo-equinus. A one-tenth of one per 
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cent solution of potassium permanganate de- 
stroyed the organism in one minute as did 
also a one per cent solution of carbolic acid, 
while a 1-1000 solution of methylene blue ac- 
complished destruction in five minutes, and a 
saturated solution of boric acid destroyed the 
germ in three hours. It is stated that these 
solutions in the strengths mentioned may be 
used as douches without injury to the mare. 
A hyper-immune serum was produced, and it 
is thought this may prove of value in a stud 
where the infection is known to exist. The 
authors believe that in all probability a bac- 
terin made of the organism will immunize a 
mare against infectious abortion if the bacterin 
be given before the disease is contracted in a 
natural manner. A full account of the inves- 
tigations leading to these conclusions is given 
in the bulletin. 


The Use of Bacterins in the Control of 
Fowl Cholera 

By Wrnrrep B. Mack, D.V.M., AND EpwArp 
Recorps, V.M. D., Reno, NEvADA. 

Bulletin No. 85, University of Nevada. 
The result of an investigation of the con- 
trolling and checking by bacterins of fowl 
cholera as it exists in Nevada, is described in 
this bulletin. The statement is made that the 
use of bacterins is a practicable, satisfactory 
method. The use of stock bacterins contain- 
ing several strains is recommended, especially 
where a stock is to be carried for immediate 
use when needed. However, it is stated that 
the value of a protective method must be 
judged by clinical rather than by experimental 
results. 





SOME LEGAL PHASES OF VET- 
ERINARY PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 438) 


itive statement, be putting yourself in 
an embarrassing position which will 
transpire later. 

By all means, don’t take sides. When 
the veterinarian is called to give ex- 
pert testimony, he is not a lawyer try- 
ing the case for one side or the other; 
he is sworn to tell the truth, to give 
his opinions for what they are worth; 
and the very minute the jury sees he 
is taking the side of one party, his 
testimony loses value and may be en- 
tirely thrown out as far as their con- 
sideration is concerned, because they 
say, “That fellow is working for his 
client.” A veterinarian on the witness 
stand should testify in a becoming, 
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dignified way, as a scientific man. Tell 
the truth and let the results be what 
they may. 

Veterinarians many times are asked 
by their clients to make post mortem 
examinations so that when the case 
comes up for trial they may be put on 
the stand to prove certain things. 
When you are asked to do this, re- 
member one thing—tell your client 
then and there just what it will cost 
him to have you make the autopsy and 
to testify as to your findings in court. 
If you don’t do that, you become a 
witness as to fact and can draw only 
an ordinary witness’s fees—$1.50 a 
day. If you expect to get anything 
as an expert witness, you must get it 
by agreement before the autopsy is 
held, for if you make a post mortem 
examination and learn certain facts, 
then you become an ordinary witness 
as to fact, not an expert. 

The fee for expert testimony always 
should be agreed upon in advance. If 
a veterinarian agrees with a client as 
lawyers often do, that he will go into 
a certain case and help him to win it 
upon a contingent basis, that is, if he 
wins he will receive a certain sum and 
if he loses he won’t get anythinge—if 
he does that, his testimony is without 
value. He then becomes an interested 
party, and he cannot give expert tes- 
timony in the case for that reason 
That is. of course, if the other side 
bring this fact out on the witness 
stand as they are quite certain to do. 





THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 446) 


has almost to begin, and through it all 
may the veterinary profession fill the 
place in stock-raising which is by birth- 
right their own. 





Appearances to the mind are of four 
kinds. Things either are what they ap- 
pear to be; or they neither are, nor ap- 
pear to be, or they are, and do not 
appear to be; or they are not, and yet 
appear to be. Rightly to aim in all 
these cases is the wise man’s task. 
—E pictetus. 
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Decayed Teeth 


teeth occupy an unusual position. 

In the herbivorous animals they are 
more remarkable in this connection than 
in the others. Teeth are not like hoof 
and horn developed by outgrowth from 
a genetic matrix, and unlike these they 
are not entirely insensitive nor devoid 
of a blood supply. A tooth receives its 
nutrition not from cells as does hoof 
and horn but directly from blood ves- 
sels, and it is also supplied with nerves 
which ramify deeply into its substance. 
When hoof loses substance by attri- 
tion it is replaced by outgrowth, while 
loss of substance in a tooth is perma- 
nent; its constituents do not regener- 
ate either directly or indirectly, and yet 
they are subject to the laws of disin- 
tegration-disease the same as other or- 
gans. Thus we justify the statement 
that teeth occupy an unusual position 
in the animal economy. Furthermore 
although hard bone-line objects, teeth 
are not a part of the skeleton and never 
even in disease unite with it. They 
are developments from the buccal 
mucous membrane and only fix them- 
selves into the skeleton as parasites, 
partaking of at least a part of their 
nourishment from its periosteum. 


In man the hard substances of the 
teeth—enamel and dentine—are di- 
rectly attacked with a disease, ab extra, 
that gradually gnaws away from a giv- 
en point until a cavity has been pro- 
duced. This is caries. In animals no 
such a disease process has ever been 
observed; the disease to which they 


F tect the standpoint of disease, 


are susceptible begins in the soft struc- 
tures—the pulp and periosteum. In 
short, caries of the human gnaws its 
way into the tooth until the soft struc- 
tures are exposed to infections, while 
in the teeth of animals the soft struc- 
tures become infected first and then 
lend to the disintegration of the hard 
ones. This fact must be kept in mind 
in all studies of dental disease of ani- 
mals. Failure to do so has led to er- 
roneous ideas about the decayed teeth 
we meet, for when a herbivorous ani- 
mal is affected with a decayed tooth 
its cause must be sought in a pre- 
existing channel through which infec- 
tious material has gained access to the 
soft tissues. 

Dental disintegration in animals of 
all species is strictly inflammatory in 
origin. It is either a pulpitis caused by 
infection through poor cementation of 
an infundibulum or alveolar perios- 
titis due to an entrance channel di- 
rectly through detached gums. Most 
of the decayed teeth of horses and cat- 
tle begin as a_pulpitis while those of 
dogs and hogs are generally direct in- 
fections through the gums from injur- 
ies or encrustations (deposits). The 
common pyorrhea of dogs is an ex- 
ample of the latter. Whether the ani- 
mals having the simple form of teeth 
(carnivora and omnivora) would be- 
come victims of caries the same as 
humans if they lived longer has not 
been determined definitely, but the fact 
that even very old individuals have 
never exhibited such lesions and that 
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some young humans have, leaves one 
but to conclude that the causative 
agents of the latter are absent in the 
mouths of domestic animals, or that 
they are naturally immune to these in- 
fections. 

Etiology.—In discussing the dis- 
ease of teeth in domestic animals we 
have therefore only to study alveolar 
periostitis which, no matter where the 
disease begins, always proves the final 
undoing of any given tooth attacked. 
If the pulp is first attacked by means 
of an open infundibulum and the in- 
flammatory process did not extend into 
the periosteum a tooth by remaining 
securely fixed to the bones through its 
periosteum may again become useful. 
Thus a horse may discharge from the 
nose for a time, yield to evacuation of 
the accumulated pus in the sinuses and 
irrigations, and then be restored to 
good health, without ever having cre- 
ated a suspicion that the cause of the 
whole trouble has been pulpitis. More 
often, however, such cases finally de- 
velop an alveolar periostitis that ends 
in total disintegration of the affected 
tooth. A year or more may have 
elapsed between the time the nasal dis- 
charge was cured and the discovery of 
the disintegrating molar. 

The conditions which serve to pro- 
duce entrance channels for infections 
into the soft structures are: 

1. Open infundibula in the molars. 

2. Traumatisms that detach the 
gums. 

3. Growths: tumors, actinomycosis. 

4. Fractures of the jaws. 

5. Encrustations. 

The poorly cemented infundibulum 
of the molars, particularly of the first 
maxillary (fourth superior) is the 
cause of nearly all decayed molars of 
horses. It is safe to say that more 
than ninety-five per cent of all decayed 
molars are traceable to this source. 
The molars of horses and cattle are 
complex in the arrangement of the 
enamel, dentine and cementum. A 
common tooth of a dog or of man, on 
the contrary, is composed of but a body 
of dentine that is capped with a cover- 
ing of enamel and encrusted over the 
fang with cementum, the enamel be- 
ing simply folded inward at the table 


to form a grinding face. This folding 
forms a shallow cavity on the table, 
called the infundibulum. But in teeth 
of herbivora the infundibulum is no 
such a simple depression; it is a deep 
channel extending far down into the 
body of the tooth and should normal- 
ly be sealed hermetically with cemen- 
tum. In the molars there are two of 
them, represented on the table surface 
by two black dots. Should these not 
be effectually closed, food particles en- 
ter and carry infections into the in- 
terior and! thus cause inflammatory 
processes to originate. The opening 
may be small, almost imperceptible or 
of large enough dimensions to admit a 
sharp probe. 

The other agencies which admit of 
infectious material directly into the al- 
veoli-like traumatisms, tumors, and 
encrustations are more rarely found as 
etiological factors, but do, nevertheless, 
operate to this end often enough to be 
taken into account: A bad blow that 
fractures the jaw, a severe wound that 
involves the gums and is neglected, or 
an encroaching tumor that seats it- 
self about the teeth roots are so many 
influences that end in dental disinte- 
gration by making a channel of en- 
trance to the genetic structures. 

In the dog encrustations accumulat- 
ing about the necks of the teeth detach 
the gums and thus give a portal of en- 
trance for infections, which loosen the 
teeth from their implantations. Often 
a number of them are attacked simul- 
taneously. Whether the deposits are 
primary or secondary has not been de- 
termined but that they play an im- 
portant role in the course of the dis- 
ease is not denied. 

In herbivora deposits aré seldom 
ever harmful enough to actually destroy 
a tooth. In the horse accumulations 
of tartar in considerable quantities are 
often found on the canine teeth but in 
no case have we ever found the teeth 
damaged by them. 

Symptoms. The symptoms of de- 
cayed teeth in the horse are at first 
obscure. In fact, the initial stage us- 
ually passes unnoticed. In _ other 
words, simple tooth-ache is seldom di- 
agnosed in the horse. It is only when 

(Continued on page 480) 
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The editors will reply to queries appearing here, as they are able and as opportunity permits, but 
they do not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. Any reader 
who can furnish further and better information in reply to any query is urgently requested to do 
so. Where the treatments advised in these replies is adopted it is hoped that those employing 


24 them will report their results whether good or bad. In all cases give the number of the query when 


writing anything concerning it. 


Query No. 307. Is it advisable to breed a 
sow again after cesarean section and with 
what success if she is bred? F. C. M. 

Repty sy Dr. W. F. BrowNtee: Sows will 
usually breed following the operation and 
may farrow without trouble, yet I should not 
| advise keeping them for breeding purposes, 
except in animals of exceptional breeding 
value. 

! Query No. 308. How much more effective, 
if any, is camphor in oil hypodermatically than 
by the mouth? Fu. ¥, 

Repty BY-Dr. H. JENsEN: Camphor bears 
the same relationship that any other medicinal 
agent does, when we compare its use hypo- 
dermatically with its administration by the 
mouth. There is no doubt but that eventually 
the same action will be obained when admin- 
istered by the mouth but if we do not desire 
the local action in the stomach and intestines 
then the administration by the mouth would 
not be justifiable except in cases of a sub- 
acute or chronic character. 

Camphor serving such an excellent purpose 
as an emergency agent, it follows that in con- 
ditions such as shock, collapse, heat stroke, 
milk fever and chloroform narcosis, it should 
be administered hypodermically or intramus- 
cularly because of the quick absorption. 

In pneumonic complications, combined with 
creosote, camphor should be injected directly 
into the trachea. 
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Query No. 309. Has any one ever per- 
formed cesarean section in cattle with any 
success? I think it should be done before 
risking injuring and tearing the cow during 
parturition. F. C. M. 

Repty sy Dr. H. E. KincMan: Two cases 
of cesarean section in the cow have been called 
to my attention. In the first case the veteri- 
narian found that the cervix had failed to 
dilate. The calf being alive he deemed it 
advisable to give the animal a little more 
time. The owner, however, became impatient 
and called in a “quack,” who immediately in- 
formed him that the only way to save the 
cow was to deliver the calf through the side, 












which he proceeded to do, saving both the 
cow and calf. The other instance was one in 
which a veterinarian performed the operation, 
losing both the calf and mother. 

While the cow is very resistant to infection 
the conditions under which one must operate 
are far from satisfactory and the indications 
for the operation are rare. It is seldom that 
the cow offers a very difficult case to deliver 
in comparison to the mare. Sometimes one 
finds in small Hereford heifers bred to large 
bulls that the calf is simply too big to be 
forced through the passage. I have often 
thought that such a case would be a good one 
for cesarean section. The success of such an 
operation depends a great deal upon the 
strength of the patient at the time of opera- 
tion. 





Query No. 310. Has mineral oil any value 
in the treatment of gastritis, engorgements 
and impactions? What is the dose? It is a 
valuable oil in human practice. It is odorless, 
tasteless, and the best quality can be bought 
for $2.00 per gallon. ©. D.C. 

Repty py Dr. H. D. BErGMAN: Mineral oil 
is unirritating, its action is entirely mechanical, 
bowel evacuation following its use being as- 
sisted by its lubricant properties. There is 
no artificial stimulation of peristaltic activity 
such as is caused by the ordinary laxatives 
or purgatives. 

There are, no doubt, indications for mineral 
oil in the practice of veterinary medicine. 
Ordinarily mineral oil might be used in- 
ternally for somewhat the same indications 
as linseed oil. However, since mineral oil has 
no purgative action, but is wholly mechanical 
in its action, considerable time, possibly a 
couple of days might elapse before its laxative 
influence would be noted. When used along 
with drugs which stimulate peristalsis, its ac- 
tion would be more rapid. The laxative in- 
fluence of linseed oil, however, is not solely 
mechanical, as is mineral oil, because the lin- 
seed oil is hydrolyzed in the intestinal tract 
to a certain extent, and some of the products 
of the hydrolysis stimulate peristalsis. 
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Mineral oil, under various names, may be 


purchased on the market from a number of 
pharmaceutical firms at as low a price as 
$1.00 per gallon. As far as is known, it may 
be given in large doses without any detri- 
mental effects. The ordinary dose, for the 
horse, is from one to two pints, depending 
upon the indication. 





Query No. 311. A pure bred Collie bitch 
was bred to a pure bred Collie dog, and the 
next day a bull terrier copulated with her. 
In. due time six puppies were born, three Col- 
lies and three of a mixed breed. Are the 
Collie pups pure bred? 

Rerpty spy Dr. R. F. Bourne: Ovulation 
in the bitch probably extends over a period 
of several days and it is easily possible for 
spermatozoa from one mating to fertilize 
those ova which have been discharged up to 
that time. Spermatozoa from this service. may 
lose their vitality before all of the ova have 
been liberated and a second service held 
twenty-four hours later could easily result 
in the fertilization of additional ova. And 
even though the original spermatozoa were 
alive and active, it would still be possible 
for those from the second service to fertilize 
some, at least, of the later ova discharged. 

A bitch does not exhibit estrum for four- 
teen days before she will accept service but 
does display an altered sexual behavior ac- 
companied by anatomical changes in the geni- 
tals for a period of one to two weeks. This 
period is pre-estrum and is followed by es- 
trum proper, during which period service is 
accepted and ovulation occurs. In a series 
of studies on twenty-five sows, Lewis found, 
in case 21, fourteen matured ovarian follicles, 
none of which were ruptured when the sow 
was slaughtered, seventy hours after coming 
in heat and sixteen hours after breeding. 
This was an extreme case, however, the aver- 
age case showing most of the follicles rup- 
tured in from thirty to thirty-five hours after 
coming in heat. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the estral period of the sow 
is shorter than that of the bitch, usually last- 
ing two or three days, as compared to the 
usual seven-day period of the bitch. 

It is the experience of most of us who have 
seen bitches on the farm, where there is oc- 
casional coupling with two or more males, 
that the litter shows mixed parentage. I 
have also known of instances in which sows 
were covered by boars of two distinct breeds, 
showing unmistakable evidence of mixed par- 
entage in the litter. Every season there is 
reported one or more cases of superfecunda- 
tion in the equine family. These cases are 
especially apparent in case the mare has been 
bred to a horse and a jack, bringing one pure 
horse colt and one hybrid. These cases not 
infrequently result from services held at dif- 


ferent heat periods. It is necessary of course, 
that as many ova be produced as there are 
young delivered in cases of this kind, although 
twins of identical parentage may result from 
the subdivision of the original egg into two 
or sometimes more parts. In rabbits, where 
the uterine horns do not fuse to form a body 
but connect with the vagina separately, sev- 
eral embryos may be found in one horn f-om 
one mating; several others in the opposite horn 
from a mating held at some subsequent period. 
Occasional cases of developmental error are 
found in mares in which the posterior parts 
of the Mullerian ducts have failed to fuse, 
thus giving rise to a condition analogous to 
that in rabbits. In such cases pregnancy in 
one horn in no way prevents later conception 
in the opposite horn. 

In the case of the litter of puppies in ques- 
tion, the three Collies are undoubtedly pure, 
the other three are undoubtedly of mixed 
breed, although, according to the doctrine of 
telegony, believed by some, in which the in- 
fluence of a previous mate is supnosed to 
affect the qualities of subsequent offsprings 
by another mate, there might even here be a 
taint which would make the pure Collies less 
pure and give the puppies of a bull terrier 
sire a stronger Collie character. This doc- 
trine, however, has been so nearly overthrown 
that I think we should not take cognizance 
of it at all. 





Query No. 312. I have had a few cases in 
cows and heifers that have puzzled me, as 
I am unable to make a diagnosis, and I won- 
der if someone can throw any light on them. 
I saw one recently with the following history 
and symptoms. Middle-aged cow, due to 
calve in June; milked all right in the morn- 
ing and was turned out. The owner had 
occasion to go to the pasture: about noon and 
found the cow with the lips, nostrils, eyelids, 
vulva, anus and teats swollen; no elevation 
of the temperature; pulse normal; not chew- 
ing her cud; no bloat; a little saliva dripping 
from the mouth. The swellings were not 
painful and always seemed to be affecting the 
junction between the skin and mucous mem- 
brane. This condition usually lasts until 
toward evening and they make a spontaneous 
recovery with no repetition of the condition 
and I have only seen it in the early spring. 
The patients come back to their normal con- 
dition without treatment. The first case I 
saw was in a heifer in heat, and I thought 
that was the cause of it, but it is not as you 
will see by this case. These cows show no 
paralysis whatever. They have been fed on 
corn fodder and hay, and their bowels are 
in good condition. ‘ PW k. 

Rerpry sy Dr. J. V. Lacrorx: While you 
do not go into extensive details regarding 
this case, it seems to me that the affection is 
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due to intoxication. The intoxication is prob- 
ably resultant from digestive disturbances, 
that is, it is probably an auto-intoxication such 
as is occasionally seen during the early spring 
months in horses. There is, as you know, a 
close and peculiar relationship between the 
digestive tract and nerves that regulate the 
peripheral vessels; for example, urticaria in 
the horse is sometimes suddenly manifested 
so that within a few minutes or an hour at 
most, the characteristic elevations under the 
skin appear. It is my opinion that you are 
dealing with cases of auto-intoxication, that 
because of the benign character of the affec- 
tion, spontaneous recovery occurs without 
serious disturbances, and that in these cases 
the administration of a saline purgative and 
circulatory stimulants that are at the same 
time diuretic, should hasten recovery. 





Query No. 313. I should be pleased if some 
one would give me information concerning 
a case wherein a shoe boil had been removed 
by cutting it out with a knife during the 
month of September, 1916, and constantly 
treated ‘medicinally up to March, 1917. The 
wound does not seem to heal, but rather has 
assumed a bad. condition as the border of 
the wound is now about five inches in diam- 
eter and much enlarged by jswelling and 
growth. It has a cavity in the center about 
two inches deep but there is no discharge 
from the wound. The inner surface of the 
wound is slightly dry, but not over-sensitive 
to the touch. The owner of the mare in- 
forms me he has used creolin, pine tar, oil of 
tar, zinc sulphate solution, wool fat, alum, 
corrosive sublimate and nitrate of silver— 
all to no benefit, as the wound has become 
larger daily, having shown no improvement 
whatever.. Having seen many answers to 
queries in the JourRNAL and considering this 
to be of sufficient importance to merit investi- 
gation, I submit it for consideration, hoping 
for an answer. ASS: 


_— 


Repty spy Dr. L. A. Mertiat: The con- 
dition described in this query is a common 
enough sequel of freakish interventions 
against shoe boils. Ligations, cauterization 
of the interior, and operations done without 
strict regard for asepsis and post-operative 
injury generally turn out about as this case 
has done. When a big traumatic cavity like 
an open or ablated shoe boil becomes infected 
and is allowed to be constantly pressed upon 
by the olecranon at each movement of the 
elbow and bruised by the foot in lying upon 
it, it is no wonder that nature mercifully 
builds a new semi-sensitive padding to pro- 
tect the region. 

Shoe boils, other than recent hygromata, 
should either be left alone by practitioners or 
else operated upon in a strictly correct man- 
ner. What we mean by a strictly correct man- 
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ner is (1) asepsis, (2) good hemastasia, and 
(3) perfect protection against mechanical in- 
jury of the healing wound. Unless all of 
these are respected there will never be much 
success in shoe-boil operations. 

The first recommendation is to prepare the 
patient for a protracted sojourn in the stable 
or hospital in the standing position, by at- 
tending especially to its feet. Inasmuch as 
the patient must stand at least twenty days, 
the feet should be trimmed and shod com- 
fortably preparatory to this trying ordeal, and 
if menaced with locomotory infirmities even 
the slings may be found necessary to pre- 
vent complications in the supporting structures. 

We then clip and shave the growth and a 
wide zone around it, groom the patient well 
and moisten its body to prevent flying hairs 
during the operation. 

. Recumbent restraint is essential as no 
operation of such magnitude can be done 
standing, no matter how well anesthetized 
locally. Local anesthesia is, however, prefer- 
able to chloroform for such a prolonged oper- 
ation. It is administered subcutaneously 
around the entire growth, while the patient 
is still standing, and should be of a relatively 
non-toxic character on account of the large 
amount needed to complete a circle around 
the base. Glycamphen (Pitman-Moore Com- 
pany) is the product we choose for this pur- 
pose because it not only is safe but in our 
hands has always given a better anesthesia 
than any other similar drug except cocain, 
which would be out of the question in such 
a big field. This is injected so as to be 
distributed at every part of the base. 

The patient is then cast, or preferably laid 
upon the operating table with the 2ffected 
limb uppermost. The limb is positioned and 
fixed against sweeping movements. The 
growth is now grasped with one or two large 
tumor forceps drawn upon and cut off quickly 
with a good sharp scalpel without ceremony. 
It is not desirable to save too much of the 
skin. By pressing the finger-tips of each 
hand under the tumor after it is drawn out 
with the forceps one can estimate how much 
skin will be required to cover the breach when 
the tumor is ablated. Saving too much skin 
favors saculation and a subsequent hyper- 
trophy of the flaps which are always very 
difficult to keep from tearing apart three to 
six days afterwards. Skin flaps which do not 
unite are starting points for a new growth 
just as bad as the original one. 

The growth having been thiis removed 
there is always a very profuse bleeding that 
must now be diligently controlled with hemo- 
stats and ligatures. There must be no delay 
here, since the blood loss might in large 
growths reach the danger point and this, to- 
gether with the magnitude of the operation, 
cause a very threatening shock. We have 
seen fatal shock follow shoe-boil operations 
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With plenty of hemostats to snap on the 
bleeding places one after another there is 
never any trouble to gradually master the 
situation and bring about a bloodless field. 


The real secret of success is, however, in 
the suturing. No attempt is made to bring 
the edges of the skin into apposition: It is the 
attempt to suture the skin flaps together that 
brings so many failures in shoe-boil opera- 
tions. We simply hemstitch them flat to the 
level of the leg—each one separately. It is 
better if the ablation was planned so as to 
leave just enough skin to almost close the 
gap, but even if there is a gap of an inch 
between the edges no harm will result. The 
wound will heal level despite such a gap. 
The one thing to avoid is stretching in the 
attempt to make the gap narrow. If the 
operator should find he has erred in sacri- 
ficing so much skin that tension is required 
to bring the edges inward, simply suture them 
down where they lie. 

As the patient is released to regain its feet 
some attention is given to a possible tearing 
of the sutures from a sweeping motion of 
the leg. In removing such patients from 
the operating table we always leave the hop- 
ple buckled until the upright position is safely 
regained. 

The subject is now placed in a single stall 
having a level floor, tied up securely against 
decumbency and kept in that position for 
twenty days. The wound is sprayed twice a 
day with ether ninety-five per cent and iodo- 
form five per cent, or dusted with a good 
antiseptic powder. In fly time the stall must 
be screened. Such operations are positively 
unsuccessful if a patient is left to. stamp the 
legs fighting flies. 

This procedure will answer not only for the 
case herein described but for large shoe boils 
in general. 

Another operation that has given us much 
satisfaction is that of clamping the growth 
with a special tumor clamp. This clamp is 
placed vertically under the growth, tizhtened 
with the butterfly nuts with which it is 
equipped and then pinned into place with the 
steel pins. To get good results with this 
instrument the nuts must be drawn very tight 
with pliers, and enough of the pins must be 
driven into the holes to keep the subjacent tis- 
sues from slipping away when the tumor is cut 
off. The growth is cut off an inch from the 
clamp. If the clamps loosen from the 
cutting the nuts are drawn a little tighter. 

The clamp is removed four hours later and 
the wound sprayed with iodoform ether. 
Twenty-four hours later the edges are hem- 
stitched as described in the foregoing pro- 
cedure. 

This operation has the advantage of being 
bloodless. 


ABDOMINAL SURGERY 


In reviewing a series of lectures recently 
delivered in London by Cuthbert Wallace and 
published in the Lancet, the New York Med- 
ical Journal mentions some of the advances 
made in abdominal surgery due to the war. 
Because of emergent conditions, operations 
have been performed that in times of peace 
would not be undertaken. The freakish nature 
of war-time wounds has necessitated the prac- 
tice of bold and promptly instituted explora- 
tory laparotomies in cases, the character of 
which during times of peace would not be 
dealt with so heroically. The outcome of 
these enforced methods has been that a re- 
duction in fatalities of ten per cent has oc- 
curred; and, when we realize that approxi- 
mately one-third of the patients that require 
surgical attention suffer from abdominal 
wounds, the importance of improvement in 
surgical technic is appreciated. The principal 
requisite to a successful issue in the critical 
cases of this kind is that intervention should 
occur within twenty-four hours after injury. 
Then, hemorrhage and shock are the mortal 
dangers, but dangers from infection are very 
much reduced. 

The foregoing further substantiates well 
known facts in surgery whether human or 
veterinary. As veterinarians, we may con- 
clude that this is one more instance that 
should serve to guide us in our own sur- 
gical work. Obviously, in all laparotomies 
done when infection is to be reckoned with 
as in wounds and cesarean section, one should 
decide early to operate if operation is to be 
done. Were it not for the economic imprac- 
ticability, laparotomies would result in the 
saving of many horses that are lost from the 
various forms of intestinal displacement. 
When veterinarians become more skillful in 
the art of diagnosis, exploratory laparotomies 
will be performed with frequency in the ox 
to the end that fewer unaccountable deaths 
will result among our bovine patients. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VETERI- 
NARY ASSOCIATION OF MANI- 
TOBA. 

This association has published the pro- 
ceedings of their last annual meeting, 
which was held at Brandon, March 8, 1917. 
Considerable space is devoted to a good 
discussion of diseases of animals transmis- 
sible to man by George Hilton, V. S. 
Other articles include addresses by Dr. 
Gordon Bell and Dr. J. G. Rutherford. 
There are also articles by W. A. Hilliard, 
D. V. S., F. H. Schnell, M. D. V., and J. S. 
Mack, M. D. V. Officers for 1917 are, H. N. 
Thompson, president; C. A. Mack, vice- 
president; C. D. McGilvray, secretary- 

treasurer and registrar. 
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It is the intention of the writer to use these columns to discuss the 


subject of poisonous plants. 


I shall, therefore, be glad to have read- 


ers of the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine send specimens of 
alleged poisonous plants to me. The queries will be given prompt at- 


tention.—L. H. P. 


Young Sneezeweed Poisonous 


R. E. P. BANNON of Argyle, Iowa, and 

Dr. F. V. Helsell of Donnelson, Iowa, 
sent some specimens of old stems and young 
leaves of a plant found in pastures, with the 
following letters: 

“T am writing you in regard to a weed that 
grows in my pasture. I have been having a 
good bit of trouble with my sheep, also some 
trouble with the cattle. I have heard this 
weed was the cause. The animals act like 
they are having a spasm and froth from the 
mouth. Some die and some get over it. I 
am sending you some of the weed. Will you 
please examine it and let me know if you 
think that is the cause of the trouble? I 
lost a good many sheep last year with the 
same trouble and this spring they are starting 
in just the same way. E. P. Bannon.” 

“T am sending you under separate cover a 
specimen of plant found in marshy places, 
mostly having a yellow flower similar to a 
Spanish needle, commonly called. This comes 
early in the spring and seems to cause inco- 
Ordination and other accompanying symptoms 
in horses, cattle, and sheep when eaten by 
them. I would like to have it identified and to 
know whether this plant would cause any 
trouble like this. Will you please inform me 
as to what drug this plant contains? 

“D, V. HELseEt.” 

The old flower heads appear to me to be 
the sneezeweed (Helenium autumnale). This 
plant belongs to the sunflower family or Com- 
posite. Not many plants of this family are 
very poisonous. The symptoms produced are 
the same as those mentioned in the above 
letters. 

The woody aster of the west known as Aster 
Parryii or sometimes known under the name 
of Xylorrhiza Parryi in some botanical works 


‘and Nevada. 


has been described as poisonous from Wyom- 
ing by Drs. Aven Nelson and O. L. Prien. 
The disease it produces is called “grub in 
the head.” This aster has no close relatives 
in Iowa and no such properties have ever 
been ascribed to any of our eastern asters. 
There are a few other poisonous plants of 
the family, like the white snake root (Eupa- 
torium urticaefolium), tansy (Tanacetum vul- 
gare) absinthe (Artemisia absinthium). The 
shrubby Baccharis of Brazil (B. cordifolia) 
contains an alkaloid poisonous to sheep. The 
golden rod has been suspected in Wisconsin 
In the case of sneezeweed the 
pulse is accelerated, breathing difficult, stagger- 
ing and extreme sensitiveness to touch and in 
fatal cases death is preceded by spasms and 
convulsions. Professor Chesnut remarks that 
the young plants are only slightly dangerous. 

The above letters are of interest because 
the statement usually made is that these young 
plants are not poisonous. Coming as these 
specimens have from two entirely different 
sources and from the same kind of situation, 
makes it interesting and worthy of record. 
Dr. Helsel asks for the medicinal properties. 
I do not find the definite active principles 
given in the medical works I have been able 
to consult. A bitter glucoside, tannin and a 
volatile oil are said to occur. The related 
plants contain volatile oils and bitter prin- 
ciples. 

There are a number of species of sneeze- 
weed in North America and all are consid- 
ered injurious. The southern sneezeweed 
(Helenium tenuifolium) has narrow leaves 
and yellow ray flowers. This often taints 


milk and is said to be injurious to sheep. The 
northern species sent to me by the above cor- 
respondents has large leaves, which are slight- 
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ly pubescent, and yellow flowers. These plants 
grow especially in low grounds, The Rocky 
Mountain G. Hoopesii is a much larger plant 
than the eastern species. This is very com- 
mon in Utah and Western Colorado. I saw 
a great deal of this in the Uintah mountains. 
Sheep were abundant on the range where I 
noted the plant. I found that, though sheep 
will eat all kinds of herbage, they carefully 
avoid this species. I feel sure that when 
forage is scarce that they sometimes eat 
this weed and may sometimes die. The sum- 
mer I was on this range, hundreds of sheep 
died from various causes, some, perhaps, from 
this sneezeweed. 


Amaryllis Belladonna 

L. E. Warren* makes the following review 
of a.paper by F. B. Kilmer on the alkaloids 
of the Amaryllis belladonna: 

Amaryllis belladonna, the “belladonna lily,” 
has no relationship to the solanaceous plant 
(Atropa belladonna). A _ solid extract was 
prepared from the dried bulb. The extract 
assayed 3.37 per cent of total alkaloid, corre- 
sponding to 0.3 per cent for the dried druc. 
The alkaloidal residues may be obtained in 
crystals but a syrupy form is more readily ob- 
tainable. R. A. Hatcher made pharmacolozic 
tests of the syrupy extract without knowledge 
of its source and reported that it had many 
properties similar to hydrastin. Intramuscular 
injection (cat or dog) produces muscular stiff- 
ness, incoOrdination, with respiratorv stimu- 
lation and subsequent depression. A dose (in- 
tramuscular) of 0.2 grams per kilogram of cat 
caused death in four hours from respiratory 


paralysis; it is faintly mydriatic but not emetic. 


Color reactions were not recorded. 


A Further Discussion of Oak Poisoning 

Dr. L. H. Wright sent this interesting let- 
ter in regard to an oak of western Texas: 

“Tn the May, 1917, number of the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE I find a 
very interesting article written by you in regard 
to oak poisoning. I find in this article that you 
make reference to shinnery or shin oak poison- 
ing. From the northwest part of Texas, in the 
Panhandle region, near Amarillo, Abilene and 
Lubbock, we have had a number of letters in 
reference to stock poisoning, principally cattle 
and sheep, which was thought due to this shin 
oak, which. has been identified here by Mr. 
Reed, of our Department of Botany, as 
Quercus breviloba. 

“Animals do not seem to eat this oak when 
any other food is available. Just. yesterday 
Doctor Marsteller, of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine here. had a letter in reference to 
supposedly oak poisoning. The writer of this 
letter stated that the oak was the only thing 
available for the cattle to eat in that part of 


*J. Am, Pharm. Assoc. 5: 12-02-4 (1916). 


the country, and that large numbers of cat- 
tle and sheep were dying with symptoms 
such as you give for oak poisoning. 

“Under separate cover I am sending you a 
specimen of this oak, which we collected in 
1915. This specimen is not very good, but 
it may be of interest to you. 

“If at any time I can give you any more 
information about this or other plants that 
occur here in Texas, I would be glad to do so. 

“For five days I had a goat, two rabbits and 
one guinea pig on a diet of nothing but Bap- 
tisia bracteata (wild indigo, yellow), in bloom. 
They ate fairly large quantities of this with 
no noticeable harmful effects.” 

This oak, like some others, has a great 
deal of tannic acid. I am not at all surprised 
that some cases of poisoning might occur. 
Veterinarians should make some careful ex- 
periments with oaks and the alleged cases of 
poisoning. 

The information about Baptisia bracteata 
is of interest. I hope the doctor will publish 
these notes. We need a lot of experimental 
data on poisonous plants. 


Article on Poisonous Plants in the New 
International Encyclopedia 

This, the second edition of the well known 
American encyclopedia, contains a large num- 
ber of special articles dealing with plants con- 
taining poisonous substances. I have just com- 
pared the articles on pellagra in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The International article 
by Dr. Haneman is far better and more up 
to date than the short article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Dr. Haneman discusses 
fully and in a classified article the (1) Zeistic 
theory of Bellardini and Lambroso; (2) the 
photodynamic theory of Ranbischeck; (3) the 
parasitic theory by Peltauf, Sambon and oth- 
ers, Sambon holding that the disease was 
transmitted by the Simulium fly; (4) the cot- 
tonseed products theory advanced by Neizell, a 
theory of Bellardini and Lambroso; (5) the 
drinking water theory and scala; (6) the 
starvation theory by Meyer and Voegtlin. 
The author gives the important literature on 
the subject. Here we find quoted authorities 
to give the article an international aspect. 
The general article on poisonous plants is 
much shorter than in the English Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Naturally many of the arti- 
cles under the head of poisons are discussed 
under criminal law, medical jurisprudence, 
etc. There is, however, a reference to the 
American literature. The article is accompa- 
nied by colored plates of eight poisonous 
plants. It would seem that the New Interna- 
tional meets American conditions. : 


Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun itn the 
firmament. Life and power are scatiered with 
all its beams—Webster. 
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Treatment of Ventral Hernia in the 
Horse and Ox 


HE usual surgical operations employed 

in the past for the relief of ventral hernia 
in the larger domestic animals are univer- 
sally recognized by our best surgeons as 
either failures or partial failures. In view 
of the above facts, a new surgical pro- 
cedure recently suggested and successfully 
employed by Dr. Faass, of Indiana, should 
be of interest to all students and veteri- 
nary surgical practitioners. 

The paramount ‘idea involved in the 
Faass operation consists in bringing the 
ruptured muscular fibers (internal oblique, 
external oblique and transverse abdominal 
muscles) in close approximation and the 
torn surfaces together with through and 
through interrupted sutures applied via a 
counter incision, which is referred to or- 
dinarily as a “covered operation.” 

Preparation of Patient. Withhold all 
food for forty-eight hours previous to thé 
operation. An empty alimentary tract 
greatly facilitates the operation and re- 
duces the dangers ordinarily recognized as 
likely to occur from casting and restrain- 
ing. 

Restraint. Secure by tying with some 
good casting harness or if preferred the 
operating table may be used. When the 
hair is clipped from the surgical field, the 
hernia is then well outlined, and this de- 
termines the proper position in which the 
patient is to be confined during the oper- 
ation, which latter is very essential. 

Anesthesia. General anesthesia either by 
chloroform or fluid extract of cannabis in- 
dica is desirable. Anesthesia facilitates the 


operation by reducing muscular contrac- 
tions and repulsion of intestines through 
the opening. 





Operative Technic. Remove the hair 
from the operative area either by clipping 
or shaving; wash the field with a good 
antiseptic solution; dry and paint the field 
with tincture of iodin or some other re- 
liable skin disinfectant; the instruments 
should be sterilized in an autoclave; and 
the hands of the operator and assistants 
washed and disinfected. 

Locate and outline the abdominal per- 
foration by’ finger pressure and careful 
manipulation. The counter incision through 
which the work is to be done is now made. 
This incision should begin at the bottom 
of the abdominal opening and extend 
downward for at least five inches and should 
include the skin and subcutaneous connec- 
tive tissue down to the muscular wall. 
With the fingers, the tissues are now di- 
vided by tearing until the skin is well 
separated from the muscles surrounding 
the hernial opening. 

Suturing the abdominal perforation 
(hernial opening), with No. 15 or No. 18 
braided silk thread, using three-inch curved 
surgeons’ needles, is now begun, keeping 
the idea constantly in mind that the skin 
directly over the abdominal perforation is 
to be kept intact. Select as a starting 
point for the first suture the posterior 
border of the abdominal opening and at a 
point one inch from its commissure. With 
the fingers of the right hand in the ab- 
dominal cavity as a guide for the needle 
held in the left hand, its point is thrust 
through the skin and all layers of the ab- 
dominal wall one inch from the border of 
the perforation. Then with the right hand. 
from the inside, the needle is grasped and 
by traction thereon the suture is drawn 
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through one side. The right hand now car- 
ries the needle to the opposite side of the 
opening and thrusts it through the parietal 
peritoneum and muscular coats of the ab- 
dominal wall, but not through the skin. 
All slack is taken out of the suture by 
traction on, the needle, after which a point 
is selected one inch from where the needle 
first entered, and at this point the needle 
is thrust through the skin. The ends of this 
suture are loosely tied together and thus 
remain until all other sutures are inserted. 
At this point it may be well to mention 
that ordinarily the sutures should be 
placed about one inch apart, but this, of 
course, depends upon the size of the open- 
ing to be closed. 

After all sutures are in place, they are 
drawn together by proper traction and well 
tied. The amount of traction employed 
should be sufficient to bring the muscular 
walls of the abdominal opening in close 
apposition and its peritioneal surfaces to- 
gether. The counter incision is cleansed 
with sterile gauze, after which it is closed 
with an interrupted suture. This com- 
pletes the operation and the animal is re- 
leased. 

After-Treatment. Place the animal in 
clean quarters and confine it in such a 
manner as to prevent its lying down for 
fourteen days. Feed should be limited, 
but water may be allowed in unlimited 
quantity. The wound should be sponged 
once daily with a two per cent phenol solu- 
tion. Remove the sutures and packing 
from the counter—incision at the end of 
forty-eight hours and remove the remain- 
ing sutures on the fourteenth day. 

Terre Haute, Ind. W. M. Rosertson. 


UTERINE TUBERCULOSIS IN A 
PREGNANT SOW 


Tuberculosis of the uterus in sows is, I 
believe, a rare affection; at least in all my 
hog practice I have noticed only this one 
case. This animal was a young sow, in good 
condition, that had been in labor several hours 
but could not expel the pigs. On examination 
it was found that the owner had been using 
a hook and had pulled to pieces the jaw bone 
of one pig. The forceps were applied and 
considerable traction used but without suc- 
cess. A cesarean operation was performed in 
the usual manner and the dead pig removed. 
Six live pigs were removed and then an effort 
was made to remove the placenta. It was so 
adherent that it was almost impossible to pull 
it away. While removing one membrane small 
yellowish spots were noticed, which, on closer 
examination, looked like tuberculosis. These 
yellow deposits were calcareous and I believe 
were tuberculous. No microscopical examina- 


tion or inoculation test was made to verify 

the diagnosis as it seemed a clear case. I have 

seen a good deal of tuberculosis in hogs but 

not of the uterus, and thought this report 

would be of interest to the readers of the 

Journal. W. P. Bossensercer, D. V. M. 
Williams, Iowa. 


DYSPNEA IN A MULE 


1 was called to see a mule that the owner 
said had pneumonia. Upon arrival, I saw 
one of the most distressed animals that I have 
ever seen, but the temperature and pulse 
were normal. I asked the owner how long 
the animal had been affected. He informed 
me he had been away for three days and that 
the mule was all right when he left and he 
had found the mule in that condition a few 
minutes before he called me. 

I examined the feed and found an abun- 
dance of clover and timothy hay of fair qual- 
ity being kept before the animals at all times. 
I called the owner’s attention to the double 
motion in the flank of the mule and told him 
my diagnosis was heaves and prognosis un- 
favorable. The owner wanted the mule 
treated, so I put one ounce of guaialyptol in 
fifteen ounces of water to be given in ounce 
doses every four hours during the day and 
twelve tablets of  Abbott’s emphysema com- 
pound, one tablet t.i.d. 

Five days later he called me over the ’phone 
and told me the mule was well. He informed 
me about four months later that he sold the 
mule to a dealer, who being informed of the 
history, could not detect anything wrong. 

Grandview, Mo. _ E. L. Youns, D. V. M. 


TWO CASES OF INDIGESTION IN 
COWS 


A short time ago a client called me to 
come and see a cow, and on arrival, I found 
the animal showing the following symptoms: 
temperature 102° F., pulse, 40; respiration, 
30; eyelids and lips swollen. The teats looked 
as though she had not been milked for several 
days. The left side of the vulva and the anus 
were very much enlarged. Her appetite, how- 
ever, was good. The owner said the cow was 
all right when he milked her that morning. 
She had calved eight days previously. 

I gave an intestinal antiseptic and left a 
few doses, with directions to call me the 
next morning, which the owner did and in- 
formed me that the cow was all right. 

A few days later another client called me 
one evening to see a cow that showed exactly 
the same symptoms as the one described 
above, except she breathed as though her nose 
was partially closed, breathing by way of the 
mouth part of the time. The history of this 
case was that the day before this cow had 
gained access to and eaten about one-half 
bushel of corn chops. 




















I gave a purge of one pound of salts and 
an intestinal antiseptic. The next morning 
the owner said the cow was well. It was four 
months since she had calved. 

In both cases the feed given the animals 
was of the best quality. 

Grandview, Mo. _ E. L. Youne, D. V. M. 


A VACATION TRIP BY AUTOMOBILE 

I came out here last September by auto. 
After twenty years of the hardest sort of 
veterinary practice in northern New York, I 
was getting somewhat battered up. So I de- 
cided to take a vacation of a year or two. 
After shipping my household effects by freight, 
I put my family into the auto early one 
morning, September 14th, and hit the western 
trail. 

We came via Watertown, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Spring- 
field, Hannibal, St. Joseph, as straight west 
as possible across Kansas close to its northern 
boundary, straight west in Colorado to Limon, 
then north to Denver, where the road branches 
to the left for Colorado Springs. 

After leaving Logansport and Monticello, 
we had dirt roads to Denver, and as the 
weather was very dry, they were in fair con- 


dition, some of them being real good. Our 
trip by speedometer was 2,120 miles. We 
reached Boulder, September 28th. We were 


laid up two full days on the road on account 
of breaking springs, and we had two piston 
rod bearings burned out. 

The finest roads were those of New York 
state, and we could have come out in a week 
if the roads had been as good all the way. 
During the latter half of the trip, we avoided 
the larger towns and cities as much as we 
could, as we found they retarded our speed, 
and the nights were getting quite cool for 
camping. We arrived here two days ahead 
of our freight shipment, which was shipped 
the day before we left Potsdam, N. Y. The 
lowest price we paid for gasoline was 16 cents, 
and the highest, 25 cents. 

We found the roads of western Kansas and 
Colorado a good deal as nature and auto- 
mobiles made them, and the largest towns 
were inhabited by prairie dogs that seemed 
to be enjoying life and not at all timid. My 
folks began to think they had left civiliza- 
tion behind, but when they got ‘in sight of 
the Rockies they revived wonderfully. 

For myself, this part of the trip was spoiled 
by a broken spring, which I did not think 
could bring us to Denver, but by slow and 
careful driving it did. 

Boulder, Colo. J. E. Crarx. 

If you take a dog in out of the wet and 
feed him and care for him, he will not bite 
you. This is the principal difference between 
a dog and a man—Mark Twain. 
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THE STANDING OPERATION FOR 
CASTRATION PREFERRED IN 
NEW YORK 


I have read Doctor Steffen’s article on 
“Regular Fees” in the June issue of the 
JournaL and for several days I have at- 
tempted to control my desire to reply to his 
criticism on castrating standing, but it’s no 
use; I find I cannot resist. 

The readers of this journal know very well 
where I stand on the question of castrating 
standing, as I expressed myself rather fully 
on this subject a couple of years ago. It 
is unnecessary to repeat what I then wrote. 
The thing that strikes me as most peculiar 
is how differently two different individuals 
may honestly view the same subject. 

Doctor Steffen believes “that the emascula- 
tion of a colt in the standing operation is a 
travesty on veterinary science.” While for 
nearly twerity years I have been patting my- 
self on the back because I performed this 
operation standing, believing that it took a 
better man to castrate a colt standing than 
it did to lay one down, according to Doctor 
Steffen I have been robbing my clients, be- 
cause I am the first man in Orange County, 
State of New York, to castrate a colt stand- 
ing, and I am also the first man to get a 
$5.00 fee for castrating yearlings. Notwith- 
standing that I charge $5.00 for a yearling 
and from $10.00 to $15.00 for older horses, 
depending upon their value, and that I do 
every horse of all kinds and all sizes except 
ridgelings or ruptured ones standing; and not- 
withstanding the further fact that there are 
twelve other veterinarians practicing in 
Orange County, I repeat, notwithstanding all 
this, we castrate, from my office more than 
fifty per cent of all the horses castrated in 
Orange County. 

Only a few days ago we castrated here 
near our village at the Silver Spring Stock 
Farm, five yearlings for which I charged the 
owner $25.00, and which he paid smilingly, 
remarking that he could have had the same 
lot done for $10.00 by either of two other 
men, but he would never again let a man 
cast a colt for him for castration unless they 
first paid him the price of the colt for the 
privilege of operating on it. This man has 
more than one hundred standard breds, and 
in going over my books, I find that he has 
paid me for castration work alone since he 
has been my client, $280.00. He has been 
in the horse business about furty years and 
probably has had several veterinarians operate 
for him and knows something about the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of castrating in 
the recumbent position. 

I cite these few facts on the subject as 
against what Dr. Steffen states “that in his 
opinion the standing operation is high at fifty 
cents.” Evidently Orange County horsemen 
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entertain a different opinion. This controversy, 
of course, is in a friendly spirit; it will show 
others that opinions of this method of operat- 
ing are evidently as widely different in Doctor 
Steffen’s and my localities as is the distance 
between the two places. 

Goshen, N. Y. J. F. DeVine. 

Comment: Dr. Steffen was warned that, in 
the opinion of many, casting colts for castra- 
tion was only a little less out of date than 
the use of clams and that championship of 
that method would bring upon him an ava- 
lanche of criticism; nevertheless he wanted 
it that way. 

Probably the conditions under which castra- 
tion is performed and the colts castrated dif- 
fer as greatly as the opinions of Doctor Stef- 
fen and Doctor DeVine. Doctor Steffen being 
located now in what is primarily a dairying 
locality, it is safe to assume that most of 
his experience in castration dates back some 
years, when, to use his own words, he ‘was 
“a part of the great southwest country,” where 
the subjects for castration differ from the 
standard bred colts in Orange County, New 
York, as much as the standing operation dif- 
fers from that performed in the recumbent 
position. 

If Doctor Steffen’s experience was of today 
in some other localities, he might favor the 
standing operation as strongly as he now 
opposes it, and we cannot help but wonder 
what the attitude of Doctor DeVine would 
be were he called upon to castrate what might 
be spoken of as the “average colt” in some 
parts of the country, best described as a very 
small, pot-bellied, yearling mule. When one 
of these little mules arches his back slightly, 
and places the hind feet well forward, the 
groin region is absolutely closed by the pen- 
dent abdomen. The scrotum in the colts is 
scarcely defined, and the small undeveloped 
testicles hang high with the apex downwards 
and, in the standing position, resist pulling 
down with anything less than a pair of pliers. 

Eps. 





The collection of various articles shown above was 
obtained from the rumina of cattle, and submitted 
by Dr. C, M. McFarland, Sioux City, Iowa. 


TWO UNUSUAL RECURRENT CASES 
OF PARTURIENT PARESIS 


I received a call one morning to treat a 
case of milk fever. The case showed all 
the typical symptoms, and the cow re- 
sponded readily to the treatment. The fol- 
lowing morning about 4 o’clock the cow 
was found down again, showing all the 
characteristic symptoms of milk fever. 
Again she responded to the usual treat- 
ment, but not as promptly as on the pre- 
vious day. She seemed normal during 
the day, and when I was about to leave 
for the night (about midnight), one of the 
employees went in to see the patient and 
found her down again. She received treat- 
ment promptly and made an uneventful re- 
covery. 

Later I was called to treat another cow 
that had calved the previous night. She 
responded slowly to treatment and it was 
twelve p. m. before she was on her feet. 
The udder was inflated twice during this 
time. About 9 o’clock that night the cow 
became restless and attempted to get on 
her feet. Failure to accomplish this seemed 
to cause great excitement, and the animal 
attempted repeatedly to get up only to fall 
in the corner of the stall, where she would 
press her head against the wall and hold 
it in this position. She was quieted by the 
administration of chloral hydrate per rec- 
tum. During these struggles, she injured 
the right side of the udder, bruising the 
skin quite badly and literally stripping the 
skin from the entire back teat. The cow re- 
mained on her feet until three a. m. when 
she lay down quietly and naturally. 

At seven a. m. the following morning the 
cow was unable to get up and again showed 
the characteristic symptoms of the disease. 
The udder was inflated three times during 
the day and at 9:30 p. m. she was on her 
feet. For three days she seemed to be in 
as good condition as could be expected. Her 
appetite was fair; temperature not over 
102.5°F. at any time; respiration normal, 
but pulse weak. The cow was out to grass 
each day. Her udder was badly discolored 
but it seemed to be yielding to treatment. 
There was considerable constipation al- 
though purgatives had been administered. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day, 
I received word to come at once as the 


| cow was down. On arrival, however, the 


cow got up without assistance and drank 
a pail of water and ate some grain. Her 


temperature was 104°F. pulse very weak and 


respiration slightly accelerated. The udder 
was apparently no worse than on the pre- 
vious day. The cow was taken out to grass 
but ate none. She was brought in before 
I saw her in the afternoon, when she was 
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very weak, pulse barely perceptible, respira- 
tion shallow and temperature down to 
100.5°F. Treatment was given and the 
owner told that the cow would probably 
be dead before morning. She died the fol- 
lowing day about noon. 

Autopsy revealed all organs, except udder, 
in apparently normal condition. Placental 
membranes were found in the rumen and 
reticulum. The mucous membranes of the 
rumen, reticulum and omasum were de- 
tached and could readily be picked up from 
large areas but this I attributed to post 
mortem changes as almost fifteen hours had 
elapsed before the autopsy was held. 

The left half of the udder was normal, but 
the tissue of the right half resembled liver 
more than the glandular tissue of an udder. 
After holding this autopsy I am in doubt 
as to the cause of death. Was it due to in- 
gestion of the fetal membranes or to the 
condition of the udder? 

M. Ray Powers, D. V. S. 

Norwalk, Conn. 


PITFALLS IN DIAGNOSIS 


A recent graduate was'called five miles into 
the country to see a mare that was acting 
strangely. He was not a practical horse man 
and neither was his client, who had just pur- 
chased the mare. After a prolonged exami- 
nation, he pronounced the case one of rheu- 
matism and prescribed treatment accordingly. 
A healthy foal appeared a few hours later 
and the strange actions on the part of the 
mare were explained. 

An old practitioner, perfectly sober, who 
had considerably more experience than abil- 
ity, was called to a bakery to see a bruised 
heel in one of the delivery horses. He was a 
long time in getting there and the driver tir- 
ing of waiting for him, took the horse across 
the street to have the shoes reset. The vet- 
erinarian arrived while the horse was gone, 
and the employes concluded to “double-cross” 
the doctor. They showed him a perfectly well 
horse and told him that that was the one he 
was called to see. He made a lightning diag- 
nosis of pneumonia and covered the whole 
chest with a mustard plaster, left medicine 
to be given every hour, and went home, re- 
porting the case to the superintendent of the 
bakery as a serious case of pneumonia. The 
superintendent promptly called his stable fore- 
man sharply to account for not having re- 
ported a case so serious to him. The stable 
foreman was. in a “huff,” and promptly in- 
vestigated the matter, washed off the mustard 
plaster and sent the horse to work on his 
route. He also decided to let the bruised heel 
on the other horse take its course without 
treatment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. James S. WaucuH. 
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FOREIGN BODIES IN INTESTINE OF 
HORSE 

I was recently called to see a big gray mare, 

but being busy did not get to her for about 


three hours. As she was pretty sick, the 
farmer tried to drench her but said she would 
not swallow. She seemed to get along nicely 
after two or three hours’ treatment but was 
“dumpy” the second day I saw her. On the 
third day she did not look bad and was eat- 
ing, but her temperature was 104° F. I failed 
to find any lung trouble until the sixth day. 
She died on the tenth day. On autopsy I 
found one kidney and the lungs necrotic. I 
also found about a half box of double-pointed 
tacks or small staples in a “wad” in the small 
intestine and about a dozen scattered in the 
large intestine but none in the stomach. 
They looked as if they had been there a long 
time. We read of such things in cows and 
hogs, but horses are not normally fond ‘of 
hardware. 
E.ik: 


EVERSION OF THE BLADDER 

About two weeks ago a client called on me 
for information regarding a case he had at 
home, stating he had a fine young mare that 
had foaled eight days previously. Since that 
time she could not “hold her water.” Every 
time she moved, urine seemed to run from 
her. Her appetite was good and she seemed 
to be normal in every way except for the local 
disturbance. 

I at first thought it was a small piece of 
placenta that had remained in the vagina and 
that this caused the symptoms described. 
Consequently, I advised the owner to examine 
the vaginal canal and if there existed a rem- 
nant of placenta, it might be easily removed 
by pulling upon it gently. I told him if it 
could not be removed in this manner, to call 
me and I would then travel the great distance 
necessary to see the case. 

After the client tried the experiment and 
failed to cure the condition, he called me, and 
I made the trip, which consumed a day’s time. 
Upon examination of the case, I found that 
an .eversion of the bladder existed and that 
it was congested and somewhat swollen, being 
about the size of a quart jar and protruding 
anteriorly. As the owner had stated, there 
was no constitutional disturbance. 

I proceeded gently to squeeze the bladder 
with both hands, and by changing the posi- 
tion of my hands frequently and continuing 
the process of squeezing, its size was ma- 
terially reduced. I then placed two fingers 
on the free portion of the bladder and pressed 
it down toward its neck and by gentle com- 
pression, the neck was caused to dilate until 
both fingers slipped through. I then gently 


spread my fingers until I had effected con- 
siderable dilatation of the cervix. 


Following 
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this I employed a small, smooth broomstick, 
which I placed against the everted bladder 
and gently pushed it back into position. This 
was done without difficulty. 

The mare seemed to suffer a little irritation 
from this operation, and I gave a small dose 
of morphin and left a few doses of hyoscya- 
mus to be given, asking the owner to report 
the next day. His report was that the ani- 
mal seemed to be perfectly normal and re- 
covery was uneventful. I have handled many 
cases in this manner without difficulty. 

C. A. MatTTHeEw, V. S., M. D. V. 

Cumberland, Md. 


SOME INCIDENTS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES SHOWING THE NEED OF 
COMPETENT INSPECTION 
OF MEATS 
In describing to me the condition of a 
dressed hog the manager of the commis- 
sary department of a mining company in a 
small town in Alabama said that it had in 
the flesh numerous white spots about the 
size of. the small diameter of a grain of 
wheat. Examination showed that the spots 
which the manager had observed were 
tapeworm cysts, probably those of Taenia 
solium. This recalled the fact that a short 
time previous to this incident the mining 
company’s physician informed me that he 
was treating two patients for tapeworm. 
A little investigation sufficed to show 
how well established and favorable was the 
circle of tapeworm: propagation in this 


.town. The town maintained no meat in- 


spection and some of the inhabitants had 
become infested with tapeworm through 
the consumption of measly pork. The privy 
closets of the town were of a kind that are 
open at the back with the excreta exposed 
and to which the pigs of the town, which 
were allowed to run at large, had access. 
Of course, it is safe to conclude that these 
privies are used by the human tapeworm 
bearers of the town. It was a most natural 
result.that a hog grown under such condi- 
tions should become heavily infested with 
tapeworm cysts. How.many other pigs 
grown and.consumed in that community 
were similarly infested, and. how many 
more tapeworm patients the company’s phy- 
sician-has-had or will have to deal with, 
one may only conjecture; but, there is lit- 
tle doubt that he will continue to have pa- 
tients infested with tapeworms so long as 
the community fails to provide competent 
meat inspection and permits continuance 
of the insanitary conditions described. 

In January of this year a county agent 
and myself were holding meetings in con- 
nection with hog cholera educational work 
in a community in Alabama. One night we 
stayed at the home of a country physician 


in a small inland town. Knowing the work 
we were engaged in, the physician jokingly 
remarked that he was going to have some 
“cholera hogs” slaughtered the following 
morning. Before our departure from the 
place the following day the workmen had 
dressed and hung on the rail three large 
hogs. At the suggestion of the county 
agent, I made a careful inspection of them 
and to my surprise found that one of them 
showed well marked lesions of cholera and 
which, under government inspection would 
be condemned as unfit for food. We were 
without authority to condemn or make any 
other disposition of the affected carcass, 
and as our work took us elsewhere we left 
it in possession of its owner. What-he did 
with it I do not know. 


On another occasion the county agent 
and I had supper at a hotel in a small coun- 
try town in Alabama. We both observed 
that the ham served us had in it a strip 
about half an inch long and a quarter of 
an inch wide that had the appearance of 
being permeated with fine sand. In other 
words it was, in my judgment, a calcified 
lesion of tuberculosis. My experience in 
meat inspection had taught me that where 
the disease has progressed in a hog so far 
as to develop a lesion of this kind in the 
ham, it is safe to conclude that it also ex- 
isted in the viscera and other parts of the 
animal in an extensive and pronounced 
form. The town in which this occurred 
does not maintain meat inspection, and 
needless to say I ate no ham while there. 


Neither the county agent to which I have 
referred nor myself had authority to con- 
demn the diseased meats so as to prevent 
their use or sale for human consumption. 
The most we could do was to explain to 
others the conditions observed and point 
out the dangerous quality of the meat. The 
experiences which I have detailed illustrate 
in a striking way the need of a competent 
and reliable ante-mortem and post-mortem 
veterinary inspection of all animals slaugh- 
tered for human food. Such is provided at 
the establishments in which government in- 
spection is maintained, but much, very 
much indeed, remains to be done in this 
direction by the state and town govern- 
ments in the fields to which the federal 
inspection cannot be extended. 

Auburn, Ala. Howarp C. WILson, 

Veterinary Field Agent. 

Comment:—Veterinarians who, in their 
desire to serve their communities as they 
know they should, would do well to pre- 
serve the foregoing article for reference in 
educational work looking to municipal meat 
inspection in their respective localities.— 
Eds. 
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VETERINARY HOSPITAL PAYS IN 
MANY WAYS 

In response to your request, I will give 

you an idea of my own experience as a 

general practitioner since I graduated in 





Dr. Fidler at his desk. 


1905. I must say that a veterinarian with- 
out a hospital is much like a man without 
a business of his own. Relying upon some 
one who has business interests other than 
their own, too many veteri- 
narians have their offices at 
livery or transfer stables, 
having a chair to sit on and 
a small place to store drugs. 
When surgical patients come 
in for treatment, they are re- 
strained in a single stall for 
a standing operation or the 
animal is placed in the re- 
cumbent position in the back 
yard on the manure pile or 
cinder covered paddock, and 
during the operation § the 
loafers of the town are ob- 
serving the procedure and 
criticizing the operator. When 
the operation is completed, 
the client is presented with a 
bottle of antiseptic and given 
instructions in regard to after 
care, and the case leaves the 
veterinarian’s attention to be 
taken care of as the client 
sees fit, to be treated by an 
inexperienced man who 
knows nothing about asepsis and care of 
wounds. 

A veterinarian with a hospital has es- 
tablished a place of his own, and with no 
one to interfere in any way with his mode 
of treatment, he can care for his surgical 


VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
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cases in a clean aseptic manner. The 
veterinary hospital is the surgeon’s helper. 
No surgeon can do good surgery without 
having an operating room fitted with the 
necessary appliances to restrain the patient 
either in stocks or on the 
table. The success of the 
surgeon depends much upon 
the after-care that is given 
his patients. This is greatly 
facilitated by having a sani- 
tary stall, either box or 
single, in which to keep the 
patients during the conva- 
lescent stage. Also an em- 
ployee educated along sani- 
tary lines to keep the sur- 
roundings in a non-infective 
condition, is quite necessary. 

In 1908 I built a small hos- 
pital. This structure was 30 
by 40 feet and located on the 
rear end of my residence lot 
and afforded room for five 
cases and a small place for 
an operating room. This 
caused an increase of my 
business about one-third as I was able to 
handle practically anything that came under 
my observation. Conditions have been 
steadily improving until I have at present 





Handling a surgical case. 


a structure 46 by 62 feet with a capacity for 
thirteen cases, containing an office, drug 
room, sleeping room, operating room, gar- 
age, washrack, concrete soaking stall, five 
box-stalls, large colic stall, eight single 
stalls and an isolation barn built separately 
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from the hospital containing three stalls. 
The cost of this hospital was $4,000.00 com- 
plete. The past two years I have been ac- 
commodating an average of five cases per 
day. This yields about $1,800.00 per year, 
and I consider the hospital a good invest- 
ment besides being practical and assisting 
in raising our profession to an equal plane 
with other professions. 

Canton, IIl. C. E. Fivter, M. D. C. © 


BOVINE TRIPLETS 

On December 24, 1916, I was called to Mr. 
N. W.’s place to remove the placenta of a 
fine large Holstein cow that had given birth 
to triplets, two living and one dead, all three 
good sized Holstein calves. It is something 
a rare occurrence in my locality for a cow to 
give birth to three calves. 

Stony Run, Pa. A. F. Baver, M. D. C. 


EQUINE CASTRATION, STANDING 
VERSUS CASTING 

In the June number of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, I read an article entitled “Regular Fees,” 
by Dr. M. R. Steffen, in which he mentions 
the standing operation for castration and con- 
demns it. I have educated my clients to the 
advantages of the standing operation, and it 
is not difficult for them to recognize its su- 
periority. I have castrated about 3,500 horses 
of all ages and sizes in the last seven years 
and handled every one standing where this 
was possible. I always make it a practice to 
give my clients what they want so lung as it 
is within reason when they pay the bill. 
Breeders in my community would not have a 
horse cast even if my charges for standing 
castration were three times what they are. 
I never charge less than $5.00 and in some 
instances have collected $25.00 for this opera- 
tion when obliged to go a considerable dis- 
tance to do the work. In some of these cases, 
they could have had the work done for $2.50 
by having their animals cast, but they were 
afraid to take the chances. 

It seems to me that the only ones who 
condemn the standing operation for castra- 
tion.are veterinarians who haven’t the “nerve” 
to get under the horse to do the job. I know 


‘several who have told me that they condemn 


this operation on that account. I have been 
very fortunate in all my experience in stand- 
ing castration and have never yet seen pro- 
trusion of the bowels following removal of 
the testicles. If a horse is ruptured, it is 
easily detected before operating. If by pal- 
pation the intestine cannot be detected, there 
is no occasion for alarm. My candid opinion 
is that there are more horses ruptured fol- 
lowing castration where they are thrown than 
where they are handled in the standing posi- 
tion and that more damage is done by casting 
in the way of broken backs, legs and joint 


injuries than can possibly occur when they 
are not cast. 

I should offer as a word of advice to the 
young veterinarian that he tell his clients to 
have their colts castrated standing and that 
he charge $5.00 and more if it is necessary 
to travel any great distance to do the work. 
If only one animal is castrated in this way 
the first year, it will give the veterinarian 
more prestige than the casting of fifty for 
this operation. The technic of the operation 
in the standing position is very simple. 

C. A. Matruew, V. S., M. D. V. 

Cumberland, Md. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
STRANGLES, PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA AND 
INFLUENZA 


It is comparatively easy to lay down rules 
for the differential diagnosis of the above con- 
ditions, but it is quite another matter to adopt 
these rules in practicé. The more experience 
we gain in epizootic outbreaks of influenza and 
allied affections the more likely we are to re- 
gard the ex cathedra statements of authorities 
on the subject with skepticism. It does not re- 
quire a high degree of skill in diagnosis to 
recognize a case of strangles when a sub-max- 
illary abcess is present. Per contra. a con- 
siderable amount of temerity is essential in 
order to attempt the feat of asserting that a 
case presenting evidences of dcute nasal 
catarrh, pharyngitis or laryngitis is not one of 
strangles. The prevalent idea of strangles 
being a benign affection and easily recognized 
has become considerably modified in recent 
years, although if one were to be guided by 
many of the text-books on veterinary medicine, 
serious errors in diagnosis and in prophylaxis 
would be likely to result. So long as it is 
taught that the majority of cases of strangles 
is always a disease per se, and that its bac- 
teriology is definitely determined, we may ex- 
pect a perpetuation of the erroneous views 
held by those who do not take the trouble to 
think and observe for themselves. When a 
sub-maxillary abscess develops in a case which 
has been labelled influenza, an easy way out 
of the difficulty is to suggest that a secondary 
infection has occurred, i. e., by some means 
or other the infection of strangles: has gained 
entrance to the system of the influenza patient 
—hence the sub-maxillary abscess. But the 
state of affairs is not infrequently reversed, 
as, for example, a case may start with the so- 
called typical symptoms of strangles, and later 
on develop evidences of influenza and pneu- 
monia, while as a coup de grace purpura may 
set in—an interesting “pot-pourri” for either 
the clinician or the pathologist. 

The vagaries shown by these diseased con- 
ditions are best observed in army remount 
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TUBERCULOSIS FROM INFECTED MILK 


depots or training stations in which new 
horses of all ages are constantly arriving. 
It does not require much observation in order 
to become convinced that the so-called simple 
nasal catarrh should be regarded with grave 
suspicion, and cases of it should immediately 
be isolated. Acute nasal catarrh accompanied 
by fever may be the forerunner of either 
strangles, influenza or pleuro-pneumonia. This 
fact is abundantly demonstrated when a new 
batch of remounts arrives at a station and 
some of the animals exhibit evidences of nasal 
catarrh. Within a variable time cases of 
either strangles, influenza or pleuro-pneumonia 
may develop, and not uncommonly instances 
are observed which partake of the characters 
of the three conditions. There is an urgent 
need for bacteriological investigation in con- 
nection with the subject, as all the theories 
advanced up to the present have not proved 
of assistance from either an etiological or a 
pathological point of view. 

We learn that recently certain continental 
authorities have altered their views as regards 
influenza and the so-called contagious pneu- 
monia being distinct diseases. The latest view 
is that contagious pneumonia is a disease per 
se, although it is admitted that influenza can 
be, and often is accompanied by pulmonary 
complications. The evidence on which this 
differential diagnosis is based is neither clear 
nor convincing. 

Given a hospital in which cases of uncom- 
plicated influenza, of influenza complicated 
with pneumonia or pleurisy, of strangles, and 
of pneumonia which has set in early and rap- 
idly, are found side by side, can we venture 
to say what form the disease will take if one 
of these animals be introduced into a stable 
of healthy horses? Does the strangles case 
always produce strangles, or the pneumonia 
case always produce pneumonia? Clinical ex- 
perience teaches us that it is impossible to 
state what form will be produced in the 
healthy horses. Can we differentiate post- 
mortem the pulmonary lesions in cases of in- 
fluenza with lung complications, and in cases 
of so-called contagious pneumonia? Authori- 
ties are not even agreed as to the type of 
lesion which is characteristic of contagious 
pneumonia. 

The bacteriology is in a similar chaotic con- 
dition. Sporadic pneumonia is held to be a 
disease per se by some practitioners, yet we 
know little as regards its infective power. 
Obviously it is microbial in nature and hence 
must be infectious. An isolated case of pneu- 
monia may crop up in a stable and it may 
be impossible to trace the source of infection. 
Exposure to cold and wet may act as a pre- 
disposing cause of pneumonia in a horse not 
exposed to infection, yet are we to regard 
’ such a case as distinct in its characters from 
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one of so-called contagious pneumonia? The 
truth is that we know nothing as regards the 
bacteriology of so-called sporadic pneumonia, 
but we take precautions to isolate such a case 
from other horses, believing that it, too, is 
infectious. 

As regards the virulent and often fatal type 
of pleuro-pneumonia with which we are 
familiar of late years, the rapidity of develop- 
ment and the freqeuncy of cardiac complica- 
tions, suggest that it might with propriety 
be labelled as a special disease. The pleural 
lesions predominate over the pulmonary, and 
a special characteristic is the extensive pleural 
effusion, the rapid manner in which it is pro- 
duced, and the marked lesions in the myocar- 
dium in some instances and the endocardium 
in others. 

Pulmonary abscess with adhesion of the 
lung to the thoracic wall is not an uncommon 
lesion in cases of influenza complicated with 
pneumonia, although no sub-maxillary abscess 
may have been present during the course of 
the affection. 

The subject is an interesting one and needs 
the combined attention of the clinician, the 
bacteriologist, and the pathologist, in order 
to decide the question as regards the unicity 
or otherwise of strangles, influenza and pneu- 
monia. E. Watts Hoare, in 

The Veterinary News. 


Comments—The foregoing discussion con- 
stitutes a very practical exposition of condi- 
tions as they are. The consideration by many 
writers of influenza with pulmonary compli- 
cations, the so-called contagious pneumonia 
and sporadic pneumonia, does not materially 
enlighten the clinician. In handling equine 
pneumonia, regardless of its form, the prac- 
titioner must simply consider the affection as 
an infectious disease and care for his patients 
accordingly.—Eds. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN 
TRACEABLE TO INFECTED 
MILK 

In a very elaborate discussion of an 
article written by a Chinese physician and 
research laboratory worker, who writes that 
in his opinion dangers of contracting tuber- 
culosis from milk and butter are hardly 
greater than those of hereditary transmission, 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal* proves the 
erroneous conclusions of the Chinese physician 
in a convincing. manner. It is pointed out 
that in Edinburgh, for instance 70.3 per cent 
of cases of tuberculosis in children of five 
to sixteen years of age is traceable to an in- 
fection with bovine tuberculosis as against 
24.5 per cent in other countries. In an exami- 
nation of 201 samples of mixed milk collected 
in Edinburgh, 41 samples contained tubercle 


*Edinburgh Medical Journal, March, 1917, Page 178. 
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bacilli. Another collection of 101 specimens 
of milk revealed that 13 contained bovine 
tubercle bacilli. Averaging these results, this 
gives Edinburgh 17.8 per cent of tuberculous 
cows’ milk. 


PROFITABLE CARE AND BREEDING 
OF THE STALLION AND JACK 


It is the duty of veterinarians to teach 
breeders of horses their most profitable 
method. 

Stallions should have proper exercise, 
proper food and good treatment to make 
them kind and gentle, thus giving their 
progeny a predisposition to be kind and 
docile. 

A stallion should never be exercised at 
the end of a line, for fear of developing 
scrotal hernia or orchitis. These conditions 
are not pleasant for the veterinarian to 
treat. Stallions should be worked or driven 
enough to render them healthy, muscular, 
strong and vigorous. They will serve bet- 
ter and produce stronger and healthier 
colts. 

The selection of sire and dam to bring 
the best results is essential. It isn’t a 
question of just getting a mare pregnant, 
it is the best results we want. What is 
best for the owner will also be best for 
the veterinarian. Therefore, when the 
breeder asks the veterinarian for advice 
along these lines, he isn’t wasting his time 
by expressing his opinion, and by showing 
the breeder that he is interested in his wel- 
fare. 

The stallion should be watched very 
closely, as nearly all of them are prone 
to masturbation and often to such an excess 
as to render sterility. The owner may be 
advised to fit a celluloid ring of proper 
size, just back of the glans, and that will 
eliminate such trouble. These are just a 
few suggestions for the’ veterinarian to 
make to clients and keepers of breeding 
animals. 

The jack is owned and kept solely for 
one purpose, that is, for the production of 
the mule. He is a much abused animal for 
one that produces so much wealth for the 
United States. Many times he is kept in 
such small quarters he can scarcely turn 
himself around, and his surroundings are 
filthy with his own excreta. He becomes 
dormant and sluggish, and his circulation is 
so sluggish that he has no power to resist 
pathogenic microdrganisms, so when ad- 
verse conditions “catch up” with the jack, 
he is rather hard for the veterinarian to 
treat. 


I frequently tell some of my clients that 
I would rather charge them to prevent the 


ills of their jacks, than to treat them after 
they become afflicted. 

Sanitation, plenty of exercise, proper 
food and a screened stall, in fly time, will 
eliminate nearly all sores and tumefac- 
tions that trouble the jack. I believe the 
sores and tumefactions that jacks are so 
often infected with are due to the manner 
in which the animal is treated. His cir- 
culation is so sluggish there is no resisting 
power to carry away the impurities of the 
body. A jack is more susceptible to dis- 
ease than most any other animal. This is 
due, I think very largely, to the condition 
in which the animal is kept. 

I furthermore believe that jacks afflicted 
with sores and tumefactions transmit a 
predisposition to the mule to have she same 
conditions. My observation has led me to 
this statement, I do not believe it is imagi- 
nary. I have noticed the hinny, and never 
have I seen one affected with tumefactions, 
as is the ‘nule. 

A word about the use of the iinpregnator 
will be proper here, I think. First, by its 
use, you can control and limit the s2rvices 
of your animals. Second, you can mate 
stallions or jacks with healthy, clean mares. 
Third, and best of all, it is unnecessary to 
serve mares that are unhealthy, and so 
run a chance of contaminating or infect- 
ing the stallion or jack and rendering him un- 
fit for service. 

I believe there are mares that prove 
barren from copulation with the stallion or 
jack that can be impregnated with the im- 
pregnator, when used properly. If such 
mares prove still to be barren, when the 
impregnator is used, you have saved the 
services of the sires and at the same time, 
pleased your clients. 

Personally, my experience was pleasing 
with the use of the perfect impregnator, 
during my management of a breeding sta- 
tion, in connection with my practice. J 
had the breeding hours at 10:00 a. m. and 
4:00 p. m., dividing the animals between 
the two hours, and copulating each ani- 
mal once only, daily. By this method of 
breeding, I never turned away a customer. 

If there were three or four, or even five 
to be bred to the same animal, I wouid breed 
them just the same from the one copula- 
tion. So you can plainly show your breeder 
the great service that is to be rendered 
with the perfect impregnator. 

Joplin, Mo. H. J. MacCartney. 


All rests with those who read. A work or 
thought 

Is what each makes it to himself, and may 

Be full of great dark meanings, like the sea, 

With shoals of life rushing. —Bailey. 
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POWDERED SUGAR IN UTERINE 
EVERSION 


In eversion of the uterus, I find it helpful 
to sprinkle about one pound of powdered sugar 
upon the uterus after it has been cleansed. 
One can then literally see it shrink until it is 
considerably reduced in size. Of course, this 
causes only a moderate degree of contraction, 
but I wait a few minutes before proceeding 
to replace it. This works equally well in pro- 
lapsus of the rectum. I am under obligations 
to Dr. Q. C. Dobbins, of Bedford, Indiana, for 
this very practical suggestion. 

Milroy, Ind. Joun S. Francis, D. V. M. 

Comments: If sugar when applied to the 
mucous surface of an everted uterus causes 
such marked contraction, why shouldn’t it 
stimulate tone when put in contact with the 
mucosa in cases where no eversion exists but 
where involution is tardy? Also how would 
it serve in case of capillary hemorrhage of the 
uterus >—Eds. 


A COMMON OR PUBLIC NUISANCE— 
THE TUBERCULOUS MILK COW 
“A common or public nuisance is one 

which tends to the annoyance of the pub- 

lic generally, and is therefore to be re- 
dressed by forcible abatement, or by an ac- 
tion by the state.” 

That the tubercular milk cow is a com- 
mon or public nuisance has been proven by 
the demonstration of the bacilli of Koch, 
or the tubercular bacilli, in the milk of such 
animals. That the milk from such animals 
is an annoyance to the public generally, is 
shown by the percentage of human beings 
whose death has been caused by or who 
have been made cripples by its use. The 
abatement by force will not be tolerated, 
but legislative action can correct the 
nuisance. 

That the bovine type of Koch bacillus 
does appear in the human subject, causing 
death and disability, has been demonstrated 
by various investigators. Eastwood and 
Griffith, in Great Britain, have made a re- 
port of the relative distribution of the va- 
rious strains of tubercle bacilli in human 
bone and joint tuberculosis. 

For the investigation, the material exam- 
ined was removed directly from an affected 
joint or bone, or from an abscess in the 
neighborhood of such lesion. Out of a total 
of 261 patients, 55 or 21 per cent. were 
bovine cases. Of these only 3 were over 
16 years of age. One hundred and fifty- 
five cases were examined under 10 years of 
age, and 45 or 29 per cent. were bovine. 

Dr. M. J. Ravenel, of the University of 
Missouri, writes, “The transmission of 
tuberculosis from cattle to man through 
milk is no longer doubted by any one. The 
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danger is particularly great in children un- 
der 5 years of age, but is marked in all 
children from birth to 16 years, apparently 
diminishing after that time.” 

Dr. William H. Park gives a summary of 
patients, who have died from tuberculosis, 
as follows: 

Adults, 16 years and over, 955 cases; 940 
human, 15 bovine. Children, 5 to 16 years, 
177 cases; 131 human, 46 bovine. Children, 
under 5 years, 368 cases; 292 human, 76 
bovine. 

Dr. Park further states that 10 per cent. 
of the fatal cases of tuberculosis among 
children was due to bovine bacilli; that of 
all the children which were fed with raw 
dairy products one-half died of bovine 
bacilli; and that about one-half of all the 
people, younger children and older children, 
that had gland tuberculosis, had bovine in- 
fection. 

Dr. Delepine says, “Taking all evidence 
into consideration, it is possible to say, 
without fear of exaggeration, that not less 
than 25 per cent. of the children suffering 
from tuberculosis under 5-years of age, 
suffer from tuberculosis of bovine origin, 
and that this rate is much lower than one 
based on probabilities would be.” 

Dr. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, examined 72 
cases of children suffering from cervical 
tuberculosis, and of these 65 or 90 per cent. 
showed bovine infection. There were 38 
cases under 5 years of age, and of these 35 
were infected from the bovine and only 3 
from the human. Some of these cases led 
to death later, but all of them led to more 
or less disease and deformity. 

Infant mortality in this state under one 
year of age, for 1913, was 10,086 from all 
causes, while 4,180 deaths are registered as 
being due to consumption that year, but 
the ages of the victims were not recorded 
in the report. 

Clinically it is impossible to tell whether 
a patient afflicted with tuberculosis is in- 
fected with the bovine or human type of 
the tubercle bacilli. 

Professor Eber, Director of the Veter- 
inary Institute Laboratories at Leipsic, has 
repeatedly shown that it is possible to so 
alter the human type of tubercle bacillus, 
by systematic passage through animals, 
that, with the means at present at our dis- 
posal, they cannot be distinguished from 
bacilli of the bovine type. 

His researches furnish abundant evidence 
that the two types of tubercle bacilli, the 
human and the bovine, are not types of 
sub-species with constant characters, but 
rather varieties of one and the same bacil- 
lus with relatively variable characters. He 
recognizes that the bacilli cultivated di- 
rectly from the human or bovine sources 
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possesses certain biological characteristics, 
which permit of a distinction in the ma- 
jority of cases, between the human and 
bovine type—J. F. WINCHESTER, in The Amer. 
Jour. of Pub. Health, Boston. 


DEFENDS STANDING CASTRATION 


Referring to the article “Regular Fees,” by 
Dr. M. R. Steffen in the June issue, I very 
much agree with the author and very much 
disagree with him. I agree with him that 
there should be a regular charge for services 
of the same nature by all practitioners; but 
I must disagree very much with him when he 
says a fee of fifty cents is too much for cas- 
tration in the standing position. I wish the 
doctor would ride with me for a month in 
the spring and cast his colts and allow me 
to charge the same fee for the standing op- 
eration, and we would see who had the most 
money for a day’s work, and the best results. 

I have castrated somewhere near 2,000 colts, 
and I have the first client or patient to find 
fault with the method employed, and never 
under any consideration did I operate for 
a lesser fee than $5.00, and I never intend 
to do so. I believe if the doctor would get 
up-to-date and cast aside his prejudice as he 
casts colts, bind it firmly with his colt-casting 
harness and leave the lot bound up and for- 
get where he left it, he would enjoy a much 
larger spring surgery practice and live a 
good many years longer to enjoy it, especially 
if he has any competitors in Potter, Wis. 

I am not prejudiced by any means, and if a 
client wants me to cast a colt, I would freely 
do it; but when I explain why I don’t do it, 
he gladly tells me to use my own methods. 
You may ask why I don’t cast colts for opera- 
tion. Here is the answer—it saves time, 
labor, infection, broken legs, broken backs, 
broken necks and in many cases prevents the 
occurrence of a useless horse. I now know 
whereof I speak, for I had the extreme pleas- 
ure of practicing with a very fine old gentle- 
man once in the Golden West, who thought 
a young man and new methods were alike use- 
less. 

I assure the doctor that if he ever tries one 
operation in the standing position, he will find 
that he can do it all safely and well, and as 
far as sterile conditions are concerned, he has 
that in his own hand. 

And just a word in parting. If he ever 
gets an infection after a standing operation, 
it will cast a reflection on him as an up-to- 
date operator, for I have the first infection 
and the first death to see yet from such an 
operation, and I am sure ninety-five per cent 
of the profession in the States and Canada 
will agree with every word I have here said, 
and yet the half has not been told. 

Ww. Gero. Brack, V. S. B. V. Sc. 
Norfolk, Va. 





SODIUM CACODYLATE IN THE 
TREATMENT OF CANINE 
TYPHUS 


In canine typhus, sometimes referred to as 
black tongue, or Stuttgart disease, I have 
had splendid results from sodium cacodylate. 
The disease is usually fatal. The dose I recom- 
mend for dogs, for instance, a forty-pound 
dog, is a grain and a half. For dog practice, 
I purchase it in convenient ampules such as 
are made up for human practice. You get 
sodium cacodylate in ampules of three-fourths 
grain, a grain and a half, three grains and up 
to seven and one-half grains, but for canine 
practice, the convenient size is three-fourths 
grain and three grains. To dogs of the 
smaller breeds, like poodles, I give three- 
fourths grain and repeat it about every forty- 
eight hours, or perhaps at three-day periods 
as suggested for the horse. 


Chicago, IIl. E. L. Quitman. 


MEETING OF NEW YORK CITY VET- 
INARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York City Veterinary Medical Society was 
held at Carnegie Laboratory, First avenue and 
Twenty-third stre.c on the evening of May 2, 
1917, President Gannett presiding. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read. In 
discussing these, Dr. Hoskins wished it under- 
stood that his remarks at the previous meet- 
ing should be construed that he favored every 
protection of the sheep industry against rav- 
aging by dogs, but also wished to distinctly 
emphasize that the destruction by dogs was 
not nearly so disastrous to the industry as 
that caused by external and internal parasites 
and that practically no effort is being made 
by New York state to relieve the sheep men 
of this: burden. 

Dr. Geo. Gaubaud then read a paper on 
rabies. The paper was largely the author’s 
deductions from his own observations. The 
preamble dealt with the false fear which so 
universally prevails, of a dog bite and the 
ridiculous commotion and actions that a 
frightened dog will sometimes occasion in a 
crowd or on a village or city street. He 
next took up the character and nature of 
rabies, stating that the only thing certain in 
its nature and character is that a positive 
clinical case always ends in death and that 
the rabid dog may do everything the well do 
will do, but does it in a different way. He 
mercilessly scored those who deny the exist- 
ence of this specific disease and accused them 
of being instrumental in keeping alive the in- 
fection when proper restrictions (principall) 
muzzling) make it one of the most controll- 
able communicable diseases in existence. H« 
then reviewed the awful death that rabies 
causes and described the agonies he had wit- 
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nessed in human beings that were suffering 
with rabies. 

Reverting to the symptoms of the rabid dog 
he spoke of the peculiar bark, stated that it 
never barks when in motion, lacks the attitude 
of the normal dog when barking, does not 
stand erect, hair on back raised, etc. He has 
repeatedly tried to take photos of the rabid 
dog but has never been successful. 

Their way of biting is peculiar, being done 
without growling or barking. The impulse to 
bite may be remittent for a time, but the dog 
is usually quickly attracted to his depredations 
by the presence of another dog. They seek 
water rather than shunning it. Doctor Gau- 
baud has noted that courageous fighting dogs 
will evade a rabid dog; he also believes that 
the idea that dogs suffering with dumb rabies 
are unable to bite is erroneous, having seen 
a case in a human being caused by a dog 
afflicted with dumb rabies. 


He cautioned all to beware of the strange 
dog that may come to the door seeking food, 
but refusing it. In his opinion all rabid dogs 
do not bite, neither do all rabid dogs have a 
virulent saliva; he believes that some dogs 
and some humans are immune to rabies. 


An early symptom of rabies is a peculiar 
expression of the eyes, a sort of a cross-eyed 
condition; corneal ulcers may develop early. 
The subject drinks peculiarly, not lapping like 
the normal dog, but drinking more calf-like; 
also eats awkwardly; if a dish of food is pre- 
sented the rabid animal pokes its nose down 
into it. Foreign bodies are chewed and some- 
times rabid dogs lick or gnaw their own 
bodies. 

Speaking of rabies in horses Doctor Gau- 
baud’s observations have been that the horse 
carries its head peculiarly, the ears fall for- 
ward. There are spasms of the muscles of 
the cervical region, there is salivation, sub- 
jects emit gulping sounds, rub against objects 
and when biting they hang on to the objects 
bitten. Colicky pains are usually evinced and 
they are followed by convulsions and death. 
Should the saliva of the rabid horse come in 
contact with the skin of the face or bare arm 
it causes smarting. The paper was discussed 
by several; Dr. Slawson and Dr. Ackerman 
both citing cases in horses that had showed 
symptoms having very much the appearance 
of rabies, but on post mortem examination the 
usual brain changes were not found. 

In discussing rabies Dr. DeVine mentioned 
an occasion where he had two rabid dogs in 
quarantine cages and placed a bitch that was 
in heat in each cage for the benefit of a 
“doubting Thomas” and both dogs attacked 
her. He also spoke of the varied symptoms 
that rabies causes in different animals and the 
certain virulence of the virus of some rabid 
dogs, having seen a horse, several sheep and two 
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cows that developed rabies and were all known 
to have been bitten by the same rabid dog 
on the same day. The sheep manifested slight 
nervousness, but on observing them for a time 
every one of them acted very much like sheep 
at the time of rutting. 

One of the rabid cows was plainly violent, 
another appeared stupid and stood staring, 
the anus widely dilated and there was an alter- 
nating filling and emptying of the rectum with 
air. The later symptom he has frequently 
seen in cattle afflicted with rabies. This cow 
also readily responded to the shock test. A 
loud sudden clap of the hands would cause 
her to collapse and a slight sharp crack of 
the hand on her body would cause her to 
fall to her knees. He stated that he believed 
it was generally known that the appearance of 
a dog would usually excite a rabid cow. In 
this case no dog was available so a cat was 
brought and dropped down before the two 
cows and both of them became frantic im- 
mediately. The principal symptom he has ob- 
served in pigs is a worrisome fighting disposi- 
tion preceding paralysis and death. 

Dr. R. W. Ellis thinks it often possible to 
sense a case of rabies in a dog the minute it is 
brought into one’s office, mentioning one case 
in particular where he experienced this un- 
pleasantness, the dog jumping in his lap, how- 
ever, before he could have the owner properly 
restrain him. The dog showed no positive 
symptom of rabies, but the peculiar look and 
actions made him suspicious. The animal was 
placed in a box stall along side of a trotting 
horse; there was grating around the top of 
the stall. But the dog developed violent 
rabies in a couple of days and bit the horse 
on the nose through the grating; the horse 
received anti-rabic treatment immediately but 
developed rabies. and died. Dr. Ellis also 
spoke of a cow that he had been called to see 
once that would collapse if sudden noises 
were produced; diagnosis was not made, but 
the animal died. He now thinks there was a 
possibility of its having been a case of rabies. 

Dr. Chase related having treated a valuable 
dog that had been bitten by a rabid dog, with 
a special anti-rabic virus prepared through a 
sheep. This dog escaped the disease. 

Dr. Blair spoke interestingly of ailments in 
wild animals that sometimes occasion death, 
the symptoms simulating rabies very much. 
After the close of the discussion the consti- 
tution and by-laws were revised, most of the 
changes being very minor, the principal one 
being a clause in the by-laws making it a 
violation of the code of ethics for a member 
to employ as an assistant an unlicensed veteri- 


narian, This to take effect one year from 
date. 
Goshen, N. Y. J. F. DeVinz, D. V.S. 
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OKLAHOMA VETERINARIANS HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at Oklahoma City, May 3 and 4. For 
a yearling the Oklahoma Association is 
certainly a husky one. Sixty-five members 
and eleven visiting veterinarians from other 
states were present. 

President J. S. Groves, in his opening ad- 
dress, expressed great satisfaction with the 
harmony now existing among the members 
of the profession in Oklahoma. He de- 
plored the tuberculin testing and the in- 
spection for interstate shipment that had 
been done in the past. He stated there are 
300 non-graduates in the state and that the 
profession’s record in many localities, is not 


months, no animal had a temperature as 
low as 101 degrees Fahrenheit, or as high 
as 102 degrees. He spoke of the increasing 
prevalence of contagious abortion in Okla- 
homa and of the decrease in the amount of 
glanders. He stated that ten per cent of 
the non-graduates in the state are doing 
good tuberculin testing and that the per- 
centage of graduates whose testing in the 
past has been satisfactory is not in excess 
of eighty. 


Dr. Jensen favored the association with | 


one of his characteristic addresses on the 
subject of therapeutics. He stated that he 
had no desire to detract from the acknowl- 
edged value of new remedies particularly, 
the biological products, but desired to call 
attention of those present to the common 
remedies, the old well-known remedies that 
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an enviable one. He stated further, that 
the profession is on trial in Oklahoma and 
that it will be adjudged wanting if it does 
not do better than it has ever done before. 
He read paragraphs from President Wil- 
son’s address quoted on page 305 of the 
May issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE, and asked those present 
in the same spirit to pledge themselves loy- 
al to the association, and to stand for the 
right. 

Dr. D. F. Hinckley, state veterinarian, 
followed the president’s address, with an 
address on the general situation in the 
state. 

He called attention to the fact that not 
all the “fake testing” for tuberculosis was 
done in Oklahoma, and mentioned having 
received 433 cattle in three months, tested 
by one Kansas veterinarian, the tempera- 
ture of all of which were 101 degrees Fah- 
renheit and a fraction. That is, among the 
433 head tested over a period of three 


were really indispensable. Among these he 
mentioned sodium bicarbonate, lobelia and 
camphor, and talked at length on the many 
and successful applications of these old and 
tried remedies. He mentioned the extraor- 
dinarily high price of belladonna and atro- 
pin at the present time, and stated that he 
believed veterinarians would find in the 
Datura, or common jimson or Jamestown 
weed, a very satisfactory substitute. 
During the discussion on Dr. Jensen’s 
paper, Dr. John R. Mohler of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, mentioned an experi- 
ence with an infestation of bots among the 
horses at the experiment farm at Bethesda, 
Maryland, where contrary to the accepted 
belief, the larvae of the Estrus appeared 
to be quite harmful, but were readily elimi- 
nated by three doses of carbon bisulphid. 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley of Kansas City, pre- 
sented a short paper on the subject of tu- 
berculin testing, in which, as he always 
does, he emphasized the many advantages 
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that the intradermal test possesses over the 
subcutaneous and ophthalmic tests. 

He contrasted briefly the action of tuber- 
culosis infection and infection of numerous 
acute diseases, mentioning that an attack 
of hog cholera, for example, either killed 
the animal promptly or conferred immunity 
upon it; whereas, an animal might suffer 
from tuberculosis pretty much throughout 
its life time, and its susceptibility to the 
disease increases throughout that time. He 
stated that a reaction to a tuberculin test 
indicated a susceptibility to a tuberculosis 
infection then present in the animal. 

He pleaded with those present for a high 
conception of the veterinarian’s responsi- 
bility in the administration of the tubercu- 
lin test and asked carefully conducted tests 
and a conscientious interpretation of them. 
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mules is different and that veterinarians in 
sending in blood should always state 
whether the blood is from a mule or a 
horse. Ninety-nine per cent of the blood 
sent the bureau for testing for glanders is 
from horses, and unless it is otherwise 
stated, the samples are all tested on the 
assumption that they are horse blood. An 
inaccurate test might under some circum- 
stances, result where the blood.of a mule 
was tested in the belief that it was horse 
blood. 

Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, New York, dis- 
cussed briefly the English method for the 
treatment of contagious abortion. He stated 
that in one district where the plan of in- 
jecting enormous quantities of live cultures 
into the blood stream had been followed, 
prevalence of the disease had been reduced 





President Frank Gault of the State Board 
of Agriculture, in discussing Dr. Kinsley’s 
paper, asked veterinarians in sending test 
charts to his office, to include a description 
of the animals that means something, and 
cited a shipment of Shorthorn bulls re- 
cently received in Oklahoma from Iowa, in 
which the description of the first animal 
was, red bull, two years old. The second 
animal, red bull, two years old; the third 
animal, red bull, two years old, and so on 
for each of the thirty-two animals in the 
shipment; on investigation, he found that 
the shipment included Shorthorn bulls 
from one to three years old, and of every 
color and combination of colors recognized 
in Shorthorn cattle. He said that inaccu- 
racy or carelessness in the description of 
animals led one to suspect inaccuracy in 
the application of the test. 

In discussing the blood test for glanders 
in horses and mules, Doctor Mohler pointed 
out that the blood reaction for horses and 


from forty-four per cent to three and one-half 
per cent. 

Dr. Eichhorn’s announcement that he had 
perfected a new method of making and con- 
centrating a blackleg filtrate at the Le- 
derle Laboratories attracted perhaps more 
attention than anything else brought out at 
the meeting. 

Dr. Eichhorn explained that this filtrate 
was made after the Japanese method, 
that he had been working on it more than two 
years and had succeeded in making it from 
culture grown in the laboratory, concentrated 
it until one cc. constitutes a dose; that it is 
harmless and uniformly confers a positive 
immunity. Because of the small dose, it is 
easy to administer and is not expensive. He 
said that this filtrate—a product of the 
laboratory, where exact methods can be 
followed from the beginning until the fin- 
ished product was made,—would supplant 
all other agents for the production of im- 
munity to blackleg. 
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Dr. R. C. Moore of St. Joseph, Mo., pre- 
sented a lengthy and carefully prepared 
paper on the subject of pneumonia in 
horses, and enumerated lines of treatment 
that had proved satisfactory in his long ex- 
perience. 

Dr. S. L. Stewart of Kansas City dis- 
cussed the subject of navel infection in 
foals and illustrated his lecture with nu- 
merous lantern slides. Dr. Stewart pointed 
out that grossly insanitary conditions upon 
a farm and a high percentage of loss from 
navel ill are conditions invariably associ- 
ated one with the other, and stated his be- 
lief that navel infection on a farm can be 
very materially lessened by improving the 
sanitary conditions, and also expressed the 
conviction that bacterins properly used are 
valuable both in the prevention and in the 
treatment of navel ill. 

Dr. D. M. Campbell of Chicago ad- 
dressed the association on the subject of 
collections. He maintained that it is as im- 
portant to be a good collector as it is to be 
a good practitioner, and not less dignified. 
He said in part: “Having rendered good 
service and charged a reasonable fee, a vet- 
erinarian owes it to himself, to his family, 
to his brother veterinarians, to his other 
clients and to the debtor himself to collect 
for his services, and to collect as promptly 
as the circumstances justify. It is unpro- 
fessional, unfair, unbusinesslike and bad 
citizenship to do otherwise. 

“A veterinarian had far better do less and 
collect a larger percentage of his fees than 
to do a large practice and neglect collec- 
tions. For example, a $5,000 practice, only 
sixty per cent of which is collected at once, 
becomes a $3,000 practice, but it must bear 
all the expense of a $5,000 practice, for 
drugs, instruments, wages, automobile re- 
pairs and depreciation, rent, postage, phys- 
ical wear and exposure, etc., etc. As a re- 
sult the veterinarian and his family must 
suffer, his own creditors must wait for what 
is due them, his confreres are placed at an 
unfair disadvantage and reprehensible hab- 
its of dishonesty are encouraged in his pa- 
trons. Far better it were if he devoted only 
half of his time to practice, doing a $2,500 
practice, and devoted the remainder of his 
time to collecting for what he has done. 

“But it need not take one-half nor one- 
fourth nor even one-eighth of a veterina- 
rian’s time to collect for his services. Any 
veterinarian can collect ninety-five per cent 
of his fees with comparatively little effort 
if his methods are correct and his effort 
well directed, the fees, of course, being rea- 
sonable and the services rendered good. 

“In addition to the foregoing reasons for 
prompt collections, there are additional 
business reasons. The man who owes a 
veterinarian for services long overdue - is 





frequently a ‘knocker.’ It ‘salves’ his con- 
science somewhat to pretend and to tell 
that the services rendered were poor. When 
he has cash, he is more likely to employ a 
competitor than is the man who has paid 
for his veterinary services promptly. Fur- 
ther, gratiude for the effort made rapidly 
diminishes if the bill is not paid, making 
collections, particularly in cases that turn 
out badly, harder and harder. Soon the 
client remembers only that the animal 
died and that the bill represents just so 
much additional loss and easily justifies 
himself in delaying payment, and in ‘knock- 
ing’ to his neighbors. Prompt collections 
are the only easy collections.” 

He then described methods that he has 
used with success in getting cash for his 
services and also in collecting promptly, 
for accounts that went on to his books, cit- 
ing numerous examples to show how remit- 
tances were hastened from Mr. Slowpay. 


He stated, monthly statements are a ne- 
cessity regardless of the custom of other 
professional men in the community, and 
that the basis of every good collection sys- 
tem is continued persistent courtesy. He 
discussed the use of numerous collection 
systems and related his personal experi- 
ence with four or five. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat, of Chicago, secretary 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, and editor of our surgical depart- 
ment, addressed the meeting on aseptic 
surgery with particular reference to cas- 
tration; on the operation for hernia and 
on other surgical topics. Dr. Merillat was 
at his best. He talked extemporaneously 
and without notes of any sort for an hour 
and a half, in a way that was worth going 
from Chicago to Oklahoma City to hear. 
In closing his speech, he made a strong 
plea for loyalty to the profession and 
stated that loyalty consisted in part in sup- 
porting the national association, the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. The 
effect of his eloquence was such that at the 
close of his address twenty-one veteri- 
narians present handed in their applications 
for membership in the A. V. M. A. 


The American Journal of Veterinary 
Medicine has urged for the past five years 
that the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation employ a secretary on full time, 
and arrange for him to attend state meet- 
ings in every part of the country. The A. 
V. M. A. could render no better service to 
the profession in any way than in this, and 
the acquaintances and prestige that it 
would derive from such _ representation 
would do more than any other thing that 
it can do to increase its popularity and its 
membership, and thus its power for serving 
the profession in this and other ways, 
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ROTARY CLUB ADDRESSED BY 
VETERINARIAN 

Recently, at a regular weekly meeting of 
the Rotary Club at Easton, Pa., Dr. C. B. 
Palmer, a member, was speaker of the day. 
The Easton papers published his address in 
full. 

Dr. Palmer introduced his address by 
enlightening the Rotarians upon the neces- 
sary qualifications of the veterinarian of 
today. He spoke to them briefly about 
the course of instruction given in our 
veterinary colleges and pointed out the 
need for this training in the various phases 
of veterinary science in which veterinarians 
are occupied. He quoted statistics con- 
cerning the work done in meat inspection 
and spoke of sanitation and preventive 
medicine in a very impressive manner. He 
illustrated his remarks concerning the 
duties of a veterinary practitioner by call- 
ing attention to various dissimilar cases 
handled in his own practice. 

If more veterinarians chose to take active 
part in meetings of clubs in their respective 
communities, this would go a long way to- 
ward enlightening the public regarding the 
importance of our work and incidentally 
we might then justly expect a more intelli- 
gent and whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of our citizens. 


POST ‘OPERATIVE RECTAL AD- 
MINISTRATION OF SUGAR 
SOLUTIONS 
Surgeons in the European armies have re- 
ported good results from the use of sugar as 
a wound dressing. Its use in medicine is not 
a recent discovery ,and sugar solutions have 
been employed by many physicians for the 

same purposes that have solutions of salt. 

Dr. C. M. Barbee, a physician of Portland, 
Oregon, reported a series of surgical cases 
in the September, 1914, issue of Northwest 
Medicine, wherein sugar water was employed 
where the post-operative absorption of water 
was desirable. Dr. Barbee’s conclusions were 
based upon observation of 1,146 patients that 
had undergone surgical operation, and these 
cases embraced a widely divergent range of 
affections. 

Indications for the rectal administration of 
sugar water are where the stomach has been 
invaded surgically, in any case where there 
is post-operative nausea from any cause, or 
where shock is likely to occur. The (Murphy) 
drop-method of administration was employed. 
From thirty to forty drops per mfnute were 
allowed to gravitate into the rectum. In two 
instances the solution was allowed to run con- 
tinuously for seven days. During this time 
no other form of nourishment was given; the 
patients kept their weight and no sugar ap- 
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peared in the urine. Dr. Barbee’s conclusions 
were that sugar administered by the rectum 
is converted into glucose and utilized by the 
tissues. Patients treated in this manner( in 
addition to the usual post-operative care 
given), soon manifested an increase in the 
volume of the pulse, danger from shock be- 
came less likely, the skin became moist, and 
this was followed by perspiration. Thirst was 
greatly diminished or was absent, vomition 
lessened, kidney excretion increased and in- 
testinal gas escaped. 


NEW JERSEY VETERINARIANS TO 
HOLD SUMMER MEETING 


The semi-annual meeting of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey will be 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 12th and 
13th. Among the papers to be presented will 
be the following: “State Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” by Prof. W. Horace Hoskins, Dean of 
the New York State Veterinary College; 
“Hog Cholera Control in New Jersey,” by 
Prof. F. C. Minkler, State Live Stock Com- 
mission; “Veterinary Biological Therapeu- 
tics,” by Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, of the Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.; “Dairy 
Cattle and Breeding Problems,” by Dr. J. F. 
De Vine, Goshen, N. Y. The association ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all the profession 
to be with them at Asbury Park. 

E. L. Losiern, Sec. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


DECAYED TEETH 
(Continued from page 456) 


there are complications developed that 
we find the aching tooth. 

Closer, observation, however, has en- 
abled us occasionally to find decaying 
molars in the incipient stage. Hang- 
ing the head mysteriously, slight in- 
disposition, eating carefully and slow- 
ly, sometimes inappetence, rejecting 
cold water while drinking, and slabber- 
ing over the food are so many symp- 
toms which may arouse suspicion that 
an aching tooth is the cause. With 
such a chain of symptoms as a justi- 
fication a careful searching examina- 
tion of the mouth for an incriminating 
infundibulum, very often reveals the 
cause of the patient’s ailment. 

Such an examination must be made 
thorough, with the aid of good light 


and a sharp instrument to pick about 
the suspected infundibula. 

Later the symptoms of decayed teeth 
are too well known to require reitera- 
tion here. The telltale unilateral nasal 
issue of the horse is well known to ail, 
and is nowadays regarded as almost 
pathognomonic, since there are so few 
other conditions of a strictly chronic 
character that will cause such a dis- 
charge that could not be readily dis- 
covered. In short, a chronic unilateral 
nasal discharge, in the absence of 
tumefaction of the jaws (tumor), 
without febrile complications, without 
material impairment of the general 
health, and that. is decidedly fetid, is 
generally due to a decayed maxillary 
molar, even when the teeth themselves 
seem on casual examination to be 
sound. 

On the mandibular side tumefaction 
of the bone is more often apparent as 
here the tooth fangs are more closely 
confined, and here we have exhibited 
quite as frequently as the nasal dis- 
charge a fistulous tract discha ging a 
limited amount of pus constantly. 

At a still later moment after the 
tooth has undergone disintegration 
there are fetid emanations from the 
mouth, the tooth is loosened or split 
and the adjacent bones are involved. 
It is unfortunate that it is in the late 
stage that decayed teeth of animals are 
discovered. 

Unless animals affected with decayed 
teeth in this late stage are exceptional- 
ly well fed, well managed and worked 
moderately, their health fails rapidly 
from digestive disorders, particularly 
gastro-intestinal catarrh and recurrent 
colics. Animals fed on alfalfa die from 
impactions of the large bowels. 





SAVE THOSE EWE LAMBS 


Save every ewe lamb possible for breed-’ 


ing is the urgent message the Department 
of Agriculture is sending to sheep owners. 
Market for slaughter only those being ab- 
solutely worthless for breeding stock. 
There is a strong demand among farmers 
for breeding stock and owners of ewe 
lambs should have no trouble finding a 
breeding market for them through county 
agents or the state agricultural colleges. 
Sheep specialists of the department believe 
that although prices for breeding stock 
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Forthe Sake of Your 
Good Name 


The Fort Dodge Serum Company has always felt the responsi- 
bility resting upon the serum producer. The very reputation of 
its customers is oftentimes dependent upon the company’s in- 
tegrity. 
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Fort Dodge, Ia. 
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now are high, those who start production 
of wool and mutton on a moderate scale 
will have no cause to regret purchasing 
breeding stock at present figures. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From Veterinary Publications of July, 1887.) 
Young veterinarians are perhaps not gen- 
erally aware of the fact that, before veterinary 
colleges could avail themselves of the services 
of a sufficient number of veterinarians who 
were competent to give instruction in veteri- 
nary science, physicians were employed. 
Among such physicians, one who has since at- 
tained international recognition is William 
Osler. Thirty years ago, he was delivering 
lectures in the veterinary department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He liad previ- 
ously been so employed by McGill University 
and the Montreal Veterinary College. 





The legislature of Pennsylvania .had just 
passed an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
construction of new buildings on the grounds 
of the veterinary department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where cattle stables would 
furnish opportunity for practical instruction in 
obstetrics and zodtechnics. 

The veterinary department announced the 
graduation of its first class consisting of ten 
students, degrees having been conferred June 
8, 1887. 





Cooper Curtice reported a case wherein hy- 
batid cysts were found in the viscera of a 
camel that had died at the Central Park Zoo- 
logical Gardens, New York. Dr. Curtice found 
these cysts in the winter of 1883 while he was 
demonstrator of equine anatomy at the Colum- 
bia Veterinary College of New York. 





In a discussion by C. M. O’Leary, M. D., of 
gastric calculus in the horse, reference was 
made to a museum specimen in the veterinary 
school of Alfort that weighed fifty pounds. 





There was published a report of the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege. More than one hundred students were 
graduated that year. Professor Andrew Smith 
in referring to the great increase in attendance 
stated that before the commencement of an- 
other session, large new lecture rooms, labora- 
tories and every convenience for scientific 
work would be built. 





The first commencement exercises of the 
veterinary department of the University of 
Pennsylvania were held June 8, 1887, and the 
degree of V. M. D. was conferred upon the 
following graduates in the order of merit as 
named: Richard W. Hickman, Simon Harger, 
Hiram P. Eves, Chas. Williams, Chas. -Lintz 
and Edgar Marlin. 


On June 29, 1887, the veterinary department 
of Harvard University graduated a class of 
seven, E. C. Schroeder being one of the grad- 
uates. 





A special course in bacteriology was given 
students of the Ontario Veterinary College by 
Professor Ramsey Wright. Practical demon- 
strations of “cultures” were given. The more 
important diseases produced by micro-organ- 
isms were touched upon more or less fully. 
The course consisted of five lectures. 


ILLMO VETERINARY MEDICAL 

: ASSOCIATION 

The semi-annual meeting of the Illmo 
Veterinary ‘Medical Association held at 
Collinsville, Ill, April 20, 1917, was per- 
haps the largest the association has ever 
held in the point of attendance, and it was 
fully up to the standard of previous meet- 
ings in the quality of the program rendered. 

The president being absent on account 
of illness, the meeting was called to order 
by the second vice-president, Dr. Walter 
Hoehner, who introduced Dr. John H. 
Siegel, mayor of Collinsville, who wel- 
comed the veterinarians to the city in a 
formal address, which was responded to 
by Dr. Hoehner. Dr. J. T. Jennemann, of 
St. Louis, gave a report of some very in- 
teresting cases that followed heat prostra- 
tion, in which all seemed to be affected the 
same way without any visible cause. Dr. 
E. L. Quitman, of Chicago, gave a talk on 
sodium cacodylate, its chemistry, physio- 
logical actions and therapy. This drug 
was surely well threshed out in all its ac- 
tions. His address on this subject can be 
seen in the May number of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. Dr. Quit- 
man was elected an honorary member of 
the association. : 

The question box as usual brought out 
many important questions, and the answers 
from the veterinarians present were well 
placed and threw much light on the various 
subjects that we meet in every-day prac- 
tice. How any one can afford to miss a 
veterinary meeting that is held any place 
within a reasonable distance, is more than 
one who attends all such meetings can 
see. It seems as important to me to at- 
tend one of these meetings as it is to 
make a professional call. 

The clinic was a very instructive and 
well attended part of the program. The 
veterinarians at Collinsville must be con- 
gratulated on the many interesting sub- 
jects they had collected at Dr. Watt’s hos- 
pital. Some of them were: cryptorchi- 
dectomy of a five-year-old horse; sebaceous 
cyst removed from the eyelid of a horse; 
dermatoid cyst on the eyeball of a cow 
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with a tuft of hair; sniffles in a hog; canine 
spaying; chronic constipation in the horse; 
and many other subjects of interest. 

In all the meeting was a grand success, 
and we hope to make the October meeting 
at East St. Louis, Ill, equal or surpass it 
if possible. For any information regarding 
the association, write Dr. G. G. Ratz, presi- 
dent, Red Bud, IIl., or the secretary. 

L. R. McKIntey, Secretary. 

Freeburg, IIl. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS* 

I was called to see a horse that belonged 
to an old German, who ran an express wagon, 
and had only this one horse. The case was 
one of quittor and I decided to inject it with 
a caustic that I commonly used for that pur- 
pose. I got my dose syringe filled and ready 
and a nozzle into one of the fistulous tracts 
preparatory to injecting the fluid with all the 
force that I could. My client was holding 
the foot for me, and at this time I told him 
to shut his eyes. He at once thought that 
something miraculous was to be done, and I 
did not want him to see it, because perhaps 
he might learn how to do it, so he shut the 
eye on the side next me and kept the other 
open. 





_ *Told at a recent meeting of The Chicago Veter- 
inary Society. 


I injected the liquid into the foot, putting 
all the pressure on the syringe plunger that I 
could. As usual some of it escaped through 
other fistulous tracts and a small stream hit 
my client squarely in his open eye. He had 
to go to a doctor to have his eye treated and 
it was bandaged for three or four days. He 
spoke English but brokenly and did not under- 
stand it well, and I was not able to free his 
mind of a certain resentment which he con- 
tinued to hold against me. 


A few weeks later I was called to see the 
same horse again, and found him with a very 
bad case of tetanus. The owner was still re- 
sentful and manifested suspicions concerning 
my intentions. I told him it was no use to 
treat the horse and that he should have it 
killed. He agreed and proceeded to get me 
a very large revolver. There was a lot beside 
the stable in which his wagon was standing, 
and as the horse’s head was pulled away up, 
I could see no way of getting my gun high 
enough to shoot him as I wanted to without 
climbing up on something so that I could 
reach higher. I got up in the wagon and had 
the old farmer lead the horse to me. 

It was with great difficulty that the horse 
was brought to the wagon, walking, of course, 
in a very stilty manner and appearing almost 
as if it would fall at every step. It came 
staggering up to the wagon and seemed as if 
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INTERESTED In a Country 
Rendering Plant ? 


Want a place to hold AUTOPSIES? 


Get in touch with “MORRISON.” 
He makes surveys and will give you 
an honest opinion if a plant will pay 
in your locality or not. 


He also builds a combination San- 
itary Tank and Dryer that gets the 
grease and dries the tankage without 
any objectionable odor. He has built 
a lot of them for VETERINARIANS. 


More tankage fed direct from the 
plant today than ever before. 


Demand for tankage greater than 
the supply. Get busy and let him 
tell you all about it. 


William G. Morrison 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















Gould “a ‘Pyle’s 
Pocket Medical 
Cyclopedia 


Gould and Pyle’s Pocket Cyclo- 
pedia of Medicine and Surgery, 2nd 
Edition revised, is a concise, practical 
volume of over 700 pages containing 
a vast amount of information on all 
medical subjects, including many 
useful tables for reference, etc. It 
is admirably adapted to the needs of 
those who frequently run across med- 
ical termis that are not easily under- 
stood. Everything really essential has 
been included and the text is printed 
on strong paper, clear type and 
bound in. full, flexible leather, gilt 
edges, round corners. Price $1.25, or 
with Thumb Index $1.50 Postpaid. 


’P. Blakiston’s. Son & Co. 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








Ideal Iodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY DOCTOR? 


BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 


BECAUSE it is always ready for use. 


BECAUSE it is always the same 
strength. 


BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power. 


BECAUSE it is more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 


BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 
absorbed into the deep tissues. 


BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 


under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine. 


BECAUSE it is better tolerated by 
the stomach than any iodide and in 
specific conditions it can be carried 
to large doses. 


BECAUSE one dram in an ounce of 
water a half hour before feeding 
gives a better therapeutic effect 
than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 


BECAUSE it has a germicidal action 
on the body tissues and potassium 
iodide has not. 


BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 


BECAUSE it is a.germicide, an alter- 
ative, a tonic and a reconstructor of 
diseased tissue.” 


BECAUSE doctors find these state- 
ments true. (They say they get the 
results they want.) 





Each doctor may test it for himself. 
Free sample on request. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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533 Ridge Bldg, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
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it would run right into it. As soon as it was 
close enough so that I could reach its head 
with the gun, I fired and it gave a terrific 
spring against the wagon which pushed the 
vehicle forward two or three rods. 

When the atmosphere cleared the old Ger- 
man was on the ground, the horse was on top 
of him and I was on top of the horse, having 
dived with my head fairly between his hind 
legs at the flank. Although the horse was on 
top of him, the old fellow got out and up 
before I was able to. I have never seen a 
more angry man. He endeavored to get hold 
of the gun and said he was going to kill me, 
and no amount of explanation could make him 
believe that I did not plan to do just the thing 
that I did. He absolutely refused to pay me 
for my call, and said that he did not believe 
the horse needed killing at all, that I just shot 
it in order to do him an injury. 

Chicago, Il. Jos. HucuHes. 





About the most embarrassing circumstances 
that ever confronted me on a professional 
call occurred, a good many years ago, when 
one of my clients called me to see the family 
dog, a bitch, that I had treatedya number of 
times before. The dog was very old and had 
recently gone blind and was in an almost heip- 
less condition. I advised that the animal be 
humanely put out of misery, to which my 


client consented and the animal was destroyed. 

This occurred on the ground floor in a 
rather large apartment building, and as I 
was leaving I met in the hallway an old lady 
whom I had never seen before. She immedi- 
ately said: “Good morning, doctor, how’s the 
patient?” I thought perhaps she was some 
relative of my client and knew all about the 
case, since she addressed me as doctor. After 
a slight hestiation, I said: “Well, the old bitch 
was blind and generally helpless and we 
thought it best to put her out of the way, so 
I just chloroformed her.” Just as I got that 
far, the old lady let out a scream and then 
another and then another and fell down in a 
heap on the floor and commenced to sway 
and moan. I think everybody in the apart- 
ment house came out and hung cver their 
banisters and then came down stairs to find 
out what was the matter. 

I didn’t know, but the questioning developed 
the fact that this old lady’s sister who lived 
on an upper floor was then very low and the 
doctor was coming to see her every morning, 
and she was blind. The old lady could see 
but poorly herself and seeing me with my 
medicine case took me for the family doctor. 
She raised the disturbance because I told her, 
as she thought, that her sister was out of her 
misery. 


Chicago, IIl. C. A. Waite. 
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Veterinary Account Book 





A Journal, Day Book and Ledger All in 
One and of a Size to Fit Your Pocket 


So simple that any one can understand it, and at the same time it meets 
every legal requirement and furnishes all necessary information. 


Accounts may be kept in this book with the expenditure of less time and 
labor than by any other adequate system. Yet a complete record of every 
account is always with the doctor and instantly ready for presentation when 
an opportunity for collection arises. 


This is an account book and nothing else; no space is taken up with tables 
of weights and measures, dosage, poisons and antidotes or other extraneous 
matter. 


It contains a chapter on “Fees,” by Dr. D. M. Campbell, Editor of the AMERICAN 
JourNnaL or VETERINARY MEDICINE, that constitutes a valuable guide to the young practitioner 
in making charges and furnishes important data to the established practitioner who 
feels that rising cost necessitates a revision of his scale of fees. 


This book contains also a chapter on “Collections,” by Dr. Campbell, in which 
the writer gives at length the principles of prompt collections, and describes fully 
methods for collections that have proved successful with him in large and small 
practices and from both a farm and a city clientele. It is an eminently practical article 
and should enable any veterinarian whose collections are not satisfactory to increase 
the percentage of his collections and hold his patrons more firmly. 





A FEW POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


t on . Every entry is an “original entry,’’ and therefore, meets all legal requirements in case 
of suit. 


j Js The name and address of each client is under your eye each day; no one can be over- 
ooked. 


3. Current charges for each day can be entered in a very few minutes. 


4. No ledger is required. Each client’s account is complete on one page. No “‘posting”’ is 
necessary. 
tn 5. By this method, each account must appear daily exactly as it stands, and all in one 
place. 


6. The time required for entering charges and credits will not exceed ten seconds a day for 
each service. ‘ 


7. No “cipher code” or other hieroglyphics is required. 
8. Use may begin at any time, with no loss of space, and book is good until filled. 
9. Absolute simplicity. No explanation is necessary, 


10. The ease and rapidity with which entries are made ensures their being made. This point 
will be appreciated by the busy practitioner. . sas 





_ We guarantee this book to be satisfactory and will refund the price without ques- 
tion to any purchaser who is not satisfied. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER BINDING 
Price: Water Grain Cowhide $1.25 
Goat skin, morocco (blue), with purchaser’s name in gold letters 2.00 
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PROGRAM OF EFFICIENCY AND 
ECONOMY OF THE INDIANA 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

Indiana’s*° new governor, Hon. James P. 
Goodrich, has established a new system in the 
State Veterinary Department. His idea is to 
control and eradicate disease from Indiana 
and his new system has entirely eliminated 
politics from the office of the state veteri- 
narian and in its place there has been estab- 
lished one of efficiency and economy. 

The state has been divided into fifteen sec- 
tions or districts. . These districts were ar- 
ranged as to their railroad transportation fa- 
cilities, so that during times that the auto- 
mobile can not be used, time may be saved 
by using the railroads for transportation. 
Each district is in charge of an efficient and 
able practicing veterinarian who is always 
ready to make investigations of outbreaks of 
contagious diseases on short notice. Every 
part of each district is easily reached by auto- 
mobile or train within a few hours after any 
call has been made upon the veterinary de- 
partment at Indianapolis. 

Each district is controlled from the main 
office at Indianapolis headed by Dr. L. N. 
Northrup, who was recently made State Vet- 


erinarian by Gov. Goodrich. Dr. Northrup . 


was appointed because of his capability and 
long experience in that office. 
The State Veterinarian’s office distributes 


all printing matter and equipment for the field 
work, and also receives all calls which are im” 
mediately telephoned to the assistant in 
charge of the district from which the cail 
came. The assistant then goes with the local 
veterinarian and investigates conditions. 

This arrangement gives the state the bene- 
fit of the best qualified veterinarians without 
having to maintain a large active force which 
would necessitate an immense payroll. These 
men are not on salary but are paid only for 
the trips they make. 

Under this new arrangement, there will 
not likely occur any widespread contagion 
as this force of assistants is ready to assist 
the state in placing any infected district under 
quarantine and help to prevent its dissemi- 
nation to other parts of the state. 

The veterinary department will keep one 
salaried veterinarian outside of the office to 
enforce all quarantine regulations and assist 
in bringing about prosecutions of violations 
of the same. 

The governor is to be.commended for cen- 
tralizing the work of the department as they 
can do the greatest amount of good under this 
arrangement at the least possible cost. The 
business is now being conducted along up-to- 
date methods such as are employed by large 
corporations. 

During past years, all calls were made from 
the Indianapolis office at a large expenditure 





Doctor Do You Want 






A Different Serum and Virus 


We make it different, and the good results we have obtained from 
its use in our practice proves that it is different. 


Our serum is produced under government supervision and tested 
on pigs for potency, on guinea pigs for siaenis and by ourselves in 


practice for results. 


We have built up the largest local serum practice in the United 


States. 


We want a few more good veterinarians to use our serum ex- 
clusively. We will give you plenty of territory and agree not to 


sell your competitors. 


The Simonson Serum Farm 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 27 





Hooper, Nebraska 
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IT MEANS PLEASED CLIENTS TO USE 


HUEBEN’S 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
and Virus 


Produced and Distributed Under United States Veterinary License No. 38, by 


THE HUEBEN SERUM COMPANY 


iia Office, 201 Grossman Building po ped 
one e. est 
Office: Bell West 633. KANSAS CITY, KAN. Bell West 976 


OHIO BRANCH: D. BOURNE, 6 Miami Valley Bank Building, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
NEBRASKA BRANCH: DR. A. A. ANDERSON, GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


























G.I. BLANCHARD, D.V.S., E. B. HOLLECKER, D.V.S., 
President Vice-Pres. and Lab. Supervisor 


yng BLED 
ONLY 


And You Know 
What That Means 


Produced Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 23 
Send Your Orders to the Nearest Distributing Agency 





Dr. H. G. White, Kokomo, Ind. W. A. McNeill, Rives, Tenn. 
Dr. A. A. Mull, Rushville, Ind. Dr. T. W. Johnston, 646 N. Main St., Dayton, 
Dr. G. J. Behrens, 610 S. Third St., Evans- Ohio. 

~ Ind. Dr. G. H. Conn, 311 Croghan St., Fremont, O. 
Dr. G. Alverson, Bloomington, IIl. Dr. A. G. Wadleigh, La Junta, Colo. 
Drs. ‘eens & Edward: s, 686 E. Grand Ave., Dr. N. J. Mayer, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Dr. W. L. Edwards, Visalia, Calif. 


Missouri Valley Serum Company 
809 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MQ: 
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- PASTEUR 


Laboratories 


of America 


BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


@THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION ABOUT THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


@ Pasteur’s original and genuine 
Anthrax Vaccine is now furnished 
in single and double treatment. It 
positively prevents anthrax. 


@Profs. Leclainche & Vallee's 
Liquid Blackleg Vaccine is a true 
and perfectly attenuated vaccine, 
and has revolutionized livestock 
vaccination. Why risk your profes- 
sional reputation with makeshift 
blackleg vaccine? 


@Full information regarding the 
above, as well as Tuberculin, Mal- 
lein, Antitetanic and Antistrepto- 
coccic Serum, etc., furnished on re- 


quest. 


Pasteur Laboratories 
of America 


New York, 366-368 W. 11th St. 
Chicago, - 17 N. La Salle St. 
Laboratoire des Vaccine Pasteur, 
aca Paris Praises Biological Prod. 
ucts. 

















of time and money. Oftentimes so many calls 
came at once that they could not be given 
proper attention. 

The veterinary profession is gratified to 
know that they have a governor who recog- 
nized the importance of their work in the 
economic welfare of the state. The farmer 
and stock raiser will receive and is receiving 
untold benefits from this new system. Gov- 
ernor Goodrich has had several requests from 
various states as to his new system in the 
veterinary department in the control of dis- 
ease and conservation of animals which are 
intended for food. 

East St. Louis, IIl. E. C. W. Scnuset. 


The Utah live stock board recently ap- 
pointed the following deputy veterinarians: 
Dr. H. J. Logan, Dr. E. P. Coburn, Brig- 
ham City; Dr. J. W. Chambers, Jr., Gar- 
land; Dr. E. A. Bundy, Dr. Claude M. Dee, 
Dr. A. J. Webb, Dr. Frank Parker, Ogden; 
Dr. John Ernst, Dr. J. H. Halton, Dr. A. S. 
Kendall, Salt Lake City; Dr. L. K. 
Knighton, Murray; Dr. L: B. Philpott, 
Provo; Dr. J. A. Allen, Spanish Fork; Dr. 
Joseph G. Irons, Nephi; Dr. William A. 
Stephenson, Delta; Dr. R. A. Bateman, Mt. 
Pleasant; Dr. J. Irvin Curtis, Richfield; Dr. 
Shirley Nebeker, Laketown. 





Dr. H. P. Faber. of Mitchell, S. D., has 
formed a partnership with his brother, Dr. 
G. G. Faber, and they are now practicing 
under the firm name of Drs. Faber & Faber. 





The federal farm agent at Ardmore, Okla., 
reported early in May that six hundred head 
of live stock were infected with anthrax 
in Carter county, Oklahoma. 





Dr. Fred Cates, who graduated this 
spring, has located at Otisville, Mich. 





Dr. H. E. Van Der Veen has located at 
Walworth, IIl. 





Dr. Hubert Zins has established an office 
at Springfield, Minn. 





Dr. J. C. Rogers, of Anderson, Ind., and 
Dr. J. L. Axby, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., were 
appointed members of the state board of 
veterinary examiners, May 15th. They will 
succeed Dr. Charles Gruber, of Ft. Wayne, 
and Dr. Nathan B. Combs, of Mulberry. 
The terms are for four years. 





Dr. H. N. Lee, of Clinton, Iowa, was re- 
cently appointed assistant state veterinarian 
for the term of three years. 





Dr. N. W. Scott, of Vincennes, Ind., has 
proposed a plan for increasing the pork 
yield of that state. He suggests that a hog 
be given to each high school pupil who has 
facilities to care for it. 
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H. F. HUNT, D. V. M. 
Chief Veterinarien 


None but [| ( c V We Strive 
the Best Wiicolene cc Ives to Please 


The Southwestern Serum Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Producers of 


Highly Potent Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 56 
Branch—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


M, L. CRANS, D. V. M. Oklahoma Permit No. 8 
Vet. in Charge Live Stock Exchange Bldg 














Ralston Serum= Safety Serum 








A Reliable Product 


for the Veterinarian 


Ralston Serum Company 


Long Distance Phones Ralston, Nebraska 


Day, Ralston 85 . 
Night, South 857 5 Miles West of Omaha 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
The information given below is up-to-date ot has been furnished by eo ee of the various associations 
Secretaries are requested to py us data their associations Fy Ray oy BS See menadation wilh neces- 
sarily be dropped from mo oe See la eee ae ek ore the members of their -associations 
the date and place of the next mt 








Name of Association Place of Meeting neers 

abama Vet. Med. Assn 4 
Alumni Agsn., Col. of Vet. Mea. 6. 8. U:. 

Alumni Assn., N. ¥. State Vet. Coile; 

Col. Vet. 














Alumni Assn., U. 8. 


American Mg Med, ASSN.......csceeceses 
Arkansas Med. Assn an, oe 
British Columbia. . .+e+++|Penticton, B. ae “New Westminster, B. C. 

A. I. Vet. Assn. times a ye So. Omaha, Neb........ B. A. oe 80. Omaha 
California State Vet. Med. Asan 5 San Francisco, Cal...... 


Central Canada Vet. Assn : -|8rd week Jan. 1918......|Ottawa, Ont............/A. B. Wickware, Experimental Farm, 


Ottawa. 
Central N. Y. Vet. Med. Assn...... . las out in June and 
. Ye. ; Switzer, Oswego, N. Y. 
Chicago Vet. Society.......++..eseessees oe er . Leibold, 4421 N. Lincoln St., 


Colorado Vet. Med. Assn 
Connecticut Vet. Med. Assn 


Capitol Bide., Atlanta, 
Irons, Pittsboro, Ind. 
ot a. 782 Montgomery St., Jerses 
. Williams, Blackfoot, Idaho 
. Merillat, 1827 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


McKinley, Freeburg, 
. Roberts, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ll City, Ia. 


Hudson Co. Vet. 


daho Assn. of Vet. ~ a 0 
Hlinois State Vet. Med. Assn. 
Timo Vet. Med. Assn........ 
—s ag Med. Assn.. 
ARER.. 2002s ccccesccsccocs 

Conees Vet, et. Med. ASEM. .....c0cccccccccce 
Ken ABE... o.ccccecccvcce Sept. 13, id; 1917 
2nd Tuesday of month... 
lst Tuesday in Dec 

Wed 


3 . of 
; .|July 11, 1917. : 
Massachusetts Vet. Pyeey | sais Wied. eae’ spend’ ”2 hee 
Michigan State Vet. Med. Assn...... . Tues. & Fes. after) 


3 > <u: 


Owensboro, Ky. 
. Davis, 857 E. Girard, Philadelphia 
ackus, Elyria, O. 
. Dell, 16th & Pacific, Los Angeles 
. Maddocks, Augusta, Me. 
iilton, 275 James 8t., Winnipeg. 
E. A. Cahill, Boston, Mass. 





rst Mes es” 
w wo 


B aRnZrpsngrrs ma 
ih 











" Mon 
Nat’l Assn. B. A. 2nd ‘Mon. in Aug., 1917. ‘ alkley, 185 N. W. Ave., aiiwaukes 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn... -\2nd Tues. & Wed. in Dec.) Li ° . Alford, Lincoln, Neb. 


Good Veterinarians Demand Quality Products 


We make them for your use. 


GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE (Immuno) 


The only immunizing product giving permanent immunity. 











50 c. c. bottles, 10 doses $4.00 As a special introductory price for year 
100 c. c. bottles, 20 doses. 7.50 1917 a discount of 20 per cent will be 
250 c. c. bottles, 50 doses 17.50 made. 


BLACKLEG SERUM (Kuro) 


Price: 2 cents per c.c. 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


We produced almost 1/7 of all the serum made under U. S. Government supervision 
in 1916. Enough said. 
Special prices on large orders. 








Our Motto: “Not always the cheapest, but always the best.” 
si ae ; 
| All products made under U. S. Veterinary License No. 39. 
[BLOLOGICAL | t 
“Blackleg and Its Prevention.” 
S t-4 
cenipn fora cere om Cholera and Its. Prevention.” 





Purity Biological Laboratories, Sioux City, lowa 
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WwW. O. SERUM 


None Better 
PRODUCED ON OUR OWN FARM. 
Our new $50,000.00 plant equipped 


to insure Sanitation. 
Prices on Request. 


United States Veterinary License No. 10. 


sIphia. 


= Saas Oleh oitin Serum’ Co. 


Wichita, Kans. Oklahoma City, Okla. Nashville, Tenn. 





Uniform in Potency Uniform in Price 
Uniformly Used, Once Introduced 


Made only from CAROTID BLEEDING 


Tested down to 10 cc’s Mey TTy g 


per pig in all tests. BRAND 


No order too small to re- 


Anti-Hos(holera ceive our most careful at- 


All users have utmost : 
tention. 


confidence in “Red Serum 
Heart” Serum. a 


We solicit the Veterinary profession only. 
U.S. Veterinary License No. 116. Iowa State Permit No. 75. 


OTTUMWA SERUM CO., Ottumwa, Iowa 


MAJOR T. P. SPILMAN, Manager DR. G. H. GILLETTE, Chief Veterinarian 
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Name of Association 








A Sept. . 
Vet. Med. Assn. of Geo. Washington Univ..|ist Sat. each month. . 


Med. Society Wash. wy J Coll 
Vireints state et Hei lege = and 2nd Tues. ea. me. | 
i9 


West Virginia. Vi Vet 
NVestern Michigan 

Western N. Y. Vet. 
ee 

York Co. 








pars 
Ha 


RPP Pp aaehiomp ee! 


+» Columbus 
nd. 





4 


- Same Corvallis, 
unker, 2344 N. "Sth Epiladelphis 
ards, Woonsocket, R. I. 


est Raleigh, N. 
th & Pacific, Los Angeles 
inter, Niles Mich. 


Bag 
a 
ae 





ons cSmachepos 
ay° ane 
(fia 

= 

5 

=| 

3 

a 

5 


B 
. Loblein, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MacKellar, 351 W. 11th 8t., N.Y. 
. Le ag ~ 14th St, N.W,, 


jC. C. 
H. 8. 
jE. P. 
. |B. G. 
jn L 
B. 8. 
c._W. 


. Layne, Hun’ intington, 
> 8. , ones. Grand Rapids” Mich. 
A Prospect ~ Buffalo. 


E. 8. Bausticker, 325 Newberry, York, Pa 








Dr. J. L. Gilchrist, of Shelbyville, Iil, 
was appointed a deputy state veterinarian 
on April 24th. 


The Chattanooga, Tenn., branch of the 
Red Star Animal Relief Association, is con- 
ducting classes to train young men to be- 
come veterinarians’s assistants for work in 
caring for army horses. The instructors 


are Drs. S. G. Carter, W. H. Emig, Cleve 
Morgan and F. W. Morgan, all of whom 
have given their services free. 


General G. T. Bridges, of the British com- 
mission, is reported to have said: “Some- 
where the statement was made that the av- 
erage life of the horse at the front is ten 
days. Had this been the case we should 








and enjoy that satisfaction. 


L. B. HUFF, D. V. S., Pres. and Mer. 
W. H. FITCH, Vice-President 





Aurora Safety Serum 
Safe - Pure - Potent - Dependable 


When you want to experience the results in using 
serum that you have always hoped for every time you 
have treated a herd of hogs, use Aurora Safety Serum 


Not Just Serum But Serum of Quality 


Made Right, Tested Right, Priced Right, Is Right. 
It is better to use Aurora Safety 
Serum than to wish you had. 


Aurora Serum Company 
Makers of Dependable Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 
Aurora, Illinois, U.S. A. 


A. C. HALL, Sec.-Treas. 
W. J. PETERMAN, 
Laboratory Supervisor 
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| woe Dunn’s 
eo. é “Safety” — 
< ‘3 Emasculator 


With Beveled Recess 


A Distinct Improvement over 
Aseptic, Safe and Powerful all oth ers 


Perfect Haemostasis is accomplished by Dunn’s Safety Emasculator, by 
means of the beveled extension to crushing jaw. See Fig. 4—A3; by this 
means the cord is drawn into the space C3 as the male blade approaches the 
crushing édge A2, and is gradually depressed before the crushing is done, 
by which means is secured a thoroughly sealed end from which there can be 
no hemorrhage. It is made with curved handles; proportionately heavier and 
longer in the jaws; total length 13% inches. Price $12.00. 


Haussmann & Dunn Co. 


Mfg. Dealers and Exporters of Veterinary Surgical Instruments, Text Books and Supplies 


708 S. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 











PEORIA SERUM CO. 


Distributors of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
AND : 
Hog Cholera Virus 


Produced under United States Veterinary License No. 10. 
Sold to Veterinarians only. 


Potency Not Sacrificed For Price, 
Yet Prices Reasonable. 


Prompt Service. Fair Treatment. 


PEORIA SERUM CO., Peoria, Ill. 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S., 
IN CHARGE 
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never have been able to supply the losses 
caused by such mortality. As a matter of 
fact, about 40 per cent of the horses 
brought to the continent by the first ex- 
peditionary forces are still alive; and in bet- 
ter condition than when first shipped across 
the channel.” 


Dr. James C. Wilson and Miss Roxie 
Anneta Dowd, of Saint Jo, Texas, were mar- 
ried February 28, 1917. 


Dr. C. H. Mydland has purchased the 
practice of Dr. J. E. Peterman, of Horton, 
Kansas. The latter has taken up hog 
cholera control work for the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 


Dr. A. M. Ejichelberger, of. Shreveport, 
Louisiana, was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of veterinary examiners of 
that state. 


Dr. H. T. Graves, of Oympia, Wash., re- 
signed as commissioner of agriculture for 
the state of Washington, April 30th. 


Dr. E. M. Sullivan, of: Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been appointed official veterinarian for 
Milwaukee county at a salary of $400 a 
year. It is understood that his salary will 
be increased later. 


Dr. A. W. Howard, of Crystal Springs, 
Miss., suffered a fractured leg when a horse 
he was treating fell on him, breaking his leg 
below the knee, May 22nd. 


Dr. Avis ‘A. Crank, of Mendon, IIl., and 
Miss .Lena Leone Lamb, of Quincy, III, 
were married May 23rd. They will make 
their home at Alva, II. 


Dr. A. W. French, State Veterinarian of 
Wyoming, has issued a neat booklet contain- 
ing all the live stock laws and regulations of 
that state. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
had by addressing Dr. French at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


Dr. F. E. Holmes opened an office for 
practice at Genoa, IIl., June ist. 


At Newton, Iowa, where the. drug stores 
remain open on Sunday for “filling prescrip- 
tions only,” a veterinarian is said to have 
had the following one filled by a pharmacist 
in that city: “Star tobacco, 10 cents; five 
cigars, 25 cents. To be boiled and sprayed 
on the animal.” 


Dr. J. A. Roberts, of Waukesha, Wis., 
who récently assumed the practice of the 
late Dr. John J. Pink, of Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and Miss Fredericka Wehrman, of 














Preparation of Hypodermic Tablets 


BEEBE LABORATORIES 


ST. PAUL, U. S. A. 


BEEBE 
HYPODERMIC 
TABLETS 


Results of hypoder- 
mic tablets medication 
depend on accuracy and 


dependable alkaloids. 


Therefore insist on 


Beebe Tablets. 


Write for prices. 
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More Space for Instruments 


The only suggestion for improvement during the two years of this Case's successful 
existence and here it is 





Two 8 Oz. Salt Mouth 
Four 8 Oz. Bottles for Bottles. 
liquids, glass stoppers > 
with screw top 


four, 2 Or. __ for ; VV { vw. N vy \N Four 4 . —_ for 
quids, glass stoppers > (a5 A a - ’ 4 liquids, glass pers 
with screw top a a } \ : with screw top. 


One 2 Oz. Graduate —» 





La. roomy space 14'/2 

in. long, 6/2 In, wide and 
2 in. deep. You can 

€carry Dose Syringes, 
Capsules, Dressings, and 
all the minor operating 
Instruments you may 
need. 


The New Improved I. V. A. Case 


Just the right size, 15x 734 x7 inches. 


COMPACT, HANDY AND PROFESSIONAL LOOKING 
STURDY AND STRONG—made of Black Seal Leather with nickel trimmings. An 


emergency case with just the right number of bottles of sufficient capacity to carry 
drugs and ample room for enough instruments to meet the needs of the Busy Veteri- 
narian. 


Your check for $18.50 will bring it—Express Prepaid 


a= CLESEPTOL 


The Satisfactory Dusting Powder 


GLESEPTON | The Veterinarian’s Money Maker 


Dusting Powder Antiseptic—Deodorant—Healing. Invaluable for cuts, abra- 


sions, galls, etc. 


Antiseptic Deodorant Healing The Formula—Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Alum, Copper 


FoR uSE IN Sulphate and Carbolic Acid mixed with Pure Talcum. 


wou Gaus . . 

ps arranger} 1 YOUR NAME on the label here advertises You and brings you 
in a nice little income. Put up in gross and half-gross lots 

oR «with your label. 

v.S 


=0m 
PREPARED ESDECIALLY F* 
DR.U.P, TODATE.O Sold to the Profession Only 
ANY Row "State Costs the Veterinarian 1414c per can 
U.S.A Established Retail Price 50c  percan 


SuaRante a rue pur Profit to the Veterinarian 35\4c per can 
ED UNDE! 
AND pRucs.acr,sunesom™ One gross, your label 


SERIAL No. A- 8488 One-half gross, your label 
One dozen, our la 


The W. G. Cleveland Co. 


Pat up in 6 Oz. Sifting “The Wi Hi fi he West Doctor’’ 
Top Cans. Always Dry and e estern ouse for the estern octor 
Ready for Use. 1410-12 Harney St. Omaha 
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A Manual of 
POISONOUS 


B 
Se 
Professor of Botany, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A very complete accurate and useful ref- 
erence work. Part I contains ten chapters 
cn the various plant poisons and their ef- 
fects on man and animal, a classification of 
Poisons, and other valuable information. 
Part II is an economic botany, covering 
practically the whole United States and 
giving the qualities and uses of practically 
all plants used by man. Appended is a cata- 
logue of poisonous plants, a bibliography 
(50 pp.) and a full index.—American Library 

Association Book List. 


The greatest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished—977 pages, numerous illustrations, 17 
plates. Price, $7.50. 


Special 30 Day Offer 


For 30 days, (till August ist) I will 
supply readers of this Journal this 
work at $5.00 net, (sent prepaid for 35 
cents extra), a saving of 3314%. 


L. H. Pammel 


Ames, Iowa 


PLANTS 








Madison, Wis., were married at Chicago, 
and have returned to Oconomowoc to re- 
side. 





Dr. O. H. Eliason, State Veterinarian of 
Wisconsin, conducted a public demonstra- 
tion of the tuberculin test on a farm near 
Peshtigo, Wis, May 29th. 





The veterinarians of Kent, Ottawa, Mus- 
kegon, Barry and Allegan counties, Mich- 
igan, held a picnic’ at Miner lake on 
June 15th. 





It is reported that Dr. D. D. Dudley, a 
physician of Endicott, N. Y., has perfected 
a method of treatment for the cure of 
anthrax. It is said to be an improved 
method of application of the Eichhorn 
serum and various ordinary antiseptics. 
The treatment consists first of cutting out 
and around the initial anthrax pustule to a 
greater depth and area than has been done 
previously. Various germicides, including 
carbolic acid, alcohol and tincture of iodin 
are applied to the cut to prevent local foci 
of the anthrax bacilli from forming. Next 


-deep incisions are made over the swollen 


parts, so as to obtain complete drainage of 
the infected area. The Eichhorn serum is 
then injected into the blood of the patient. 
Dr. Dudley claims to have effected ten cures 
of anthrax patients by this method. 
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VETERINARIANS : — 


best judged by the results. 


Animal Industry. 








The benefits of everything are 








Fowler’s Serum 
DOLLAR 


We comply with every existing regulation prescribed by the Bureau of 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 


Fowler Serum Company kansas city, Kan. 


Fowler Serum Can Be Had Direct, or Through Any Armour and Company 
Branch House. 
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CHLORAZENE 


Dakin's New Antiseptic 





This new chlorine-carrying synthetic antiseptic, para-toluene-sodium- 
sulphochloramide, was developed in France and England by 
Dr. H. D. Dakin, of the Rockefeller Institute 


YOU SHOULD USE IT 


BECAUSE it is virtually noncaustic and nontoxic—the safest potent germ-destroyer 
known. Being less irritant, it can be used in a concentration several times as 
great as the hypochlorites with corresponding increase of antiseptic action. 

BECAUSE it is one of the most powerful antiseptics at the physician’s disposal. 
According to Dakin, in 1 to 1,000,000 aqueous solutions of Chlorazene the strepto- 
coccus is destroyed in two hours. 

BECAUSE it is a definite chemical compound, not an indefinite mixture. 
BECAUSE it is supplied in tablets, and in bottles containing weighed quantities for 
the extemporization of solutions of standard strength ready for immediate use. 
BECAUSE it is stable whether used in tablet, powder or solution. Stock solutions 

preserve their antiseptic powers, virtually unimpaired, for months. 

BECAUSE it does not coagulate the albumens of the tissues with which it comes 
in contact, therefore does not lower tissue resistance as do most other antiseptics. 
Chlorazene has been successfully employed in war wounds in Europe. 

It is being used by the leading veterinary 
surgeons of America with unusually satis- 
factory results. 

Try Chlorazene in fistulous withers, poll- 
evil, quittor, collar and saddle galls, wounds 
and ulcers of all kinds, and as a disinfecting 
douche in pyometra and contagious abortion 
in cows. 









PACKAGES AND PRICES 


rey rays eee is supplied in 4.6 Fg on tab- 
lets, in bottles of ~ ¥ at 60c. wder; 
two special packages for general ard hospi- 
tal use: Hospital Package No. 1, to make 1 
— of l-percent solution, 55c; Hospital 
ackage No. 2, to make 5 ons of 1-percent 
solution, $2.00. Chlorazene Surgical Cream, 
in 4-ounce jars, each, 60c. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. 
The trade will be stocked, but if your drug- 
gist is not supplied we shall be glad to sup- 
ply you direct, from our home office or 
branches. 


Literature on Request. 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Bombay 
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The Simplicity 





Rotates Inverts 
Guaranteed Strong Enough for the 
Heaviest, Most Vicious Horse 





Most Serviceable and Durable 
Three Weights—Medium, Heavy and Extra Heavy 
Write for Catalogue 
Veterinary Specialty Co. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


























Dr. J. Payne Lowe of Passaic, N. J., and 
Dr. E. L. Loblein of New Brunswick were 
appointed members of the New Jersey board of 
veterinary examiners May 3ist, to succeed 
Drs. Lester H. Stryker and Wm. A. Fitz- 
patrick, 





Dr. W. H. Lynch of the Portland veterinar; 
hospital, Portland, Me. has been appointed a 
member of the Maine state veterinary examin 
ing board by Governor Millikin. This is Dr 
Lynch’s third consecutive term ‘on this board, 
of which he has been secretary since ver) 
shortly after his first appointment. This board 
met for reorganization in May, at which time 
Dr. Lynch was again elected secretary of the 
board. Dr. I. L. Salley of Skowhegan was 
elected president. Veterinarians contemplat- 
ing locating in Maine should communicate 
with Dr. Lynch. 





Dr. Victor Norgaard, territorial veterina- 
rian, Honolulu, H. I., reported on June 2nd 
that several deaths among cattle from anthrax 
in that vicinity were undoubtedly due to delib- 
erate inoculation. Twenty-six deaths occurred 
in one herd in two days. 





An ordinance creating an office of veterinary 
inspector in the city of Superior Wis., will be 
introduced at an early meeting oi the city 
commission. The inspector must be a gradu- 
ate of a veterinary college of recognized 
standing, and he is required to inspect all 
animals before they are killed and must be 
present when the slaughtering is done. 





The State Humane Association of Califor- 
nia is making an effort to stop the dehorning 
of cattle, claiming that the operation causes 
intense suffering and results in the death of 
many animals. They advocate as a substitute 
for dehorning the use of caustic potash ap- 
plied as soon as the horns start to grow, 
when the calves are between three and four 
months old. 





Dr. Arthur E. Joseph, veterinarian for the 
Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago, claims to have 
successfully treated dogs for mange ty the 
use of ultra-violet rays. He states that each 
treatment lasts about ten minutes and five or 
six treatments will cure an ordinary case of 
mange. 





Dr. A. W. Bennett of Mishawaka, Ind., 
was recently appointed an inspector in the 
B. A. I. at Sioux City, Ia. 





State Veterinarian Cooley of Ohio an- 
nounced: that 16 out of 39 applicants passed 
successfully the examination for practitioner’s 
license in that state, April 16th. They arc: 
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Your 
Materia Medica 


Is Incomplete 


Without It 


REMINDER of the quality which 
invariably accompanies a 
Cooper product is sufficient to 

give weight to our statement that we 


know Cooper’s Saponified Cresol is 















a most efficient Germicide and 
Antiseptic. 


Leading Veterinarians inform us that 
it is one of their standard remedies. 
They tell us that it is of much assist- 
ance in checking intestinal fermenta- 
tion, in relieving bloating in cattle 
and sheep, in destroying stomach and 
, intestinal worms. 


Cooper’s Saponified Cresol is an exceed- 
ingly potent antiseptic, containing as it 
does, 50 per cent pure cresol. The most 
exhaustive tests have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that it is far more effective than 
phenol or creolin. It is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, chloroform or glycerine. 
Its toxic quality is only one-eighth that of 
creolin. It is not an irritant, and it does 
not discolor or corrode instruments. 


We will be pleased to send you a Free 
Sample of Cooper’s Saponified Cresol and 
our interesting booklet describing from the 
point of view of the expert, many of the 
— uses of Cooper’s Saponified 


















Willm. Cooper & Nephews, 152 W. Huron Street, Chicago, Til, 
**Oar Organization Spans the Earth’’ 
London Office: 14 St. Mary Axe, E. C. 


Factories: Berkhamsted, England; Glasgow, Scotland; Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay 


Chemical Mines: Cornwall and Portugal 
Branch Houses: Sydney and Sicthieethe, Anstentes Aneto ee a 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, UGruguans Fas ae Arenas, Chile; aiscen, anth 
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Dr. N. G. Reeb, Antwerp; Dr. L. F. Schiller, 
Poland; Dr. R. J. Dingman, Dayton; Dr. C. E. 
Petteys, Toledo; Dr. O. C. Kackley, Marietta; 
Dr. Mihaly Borsos, Cleveland; Dr. C. W. 
Woodruff, Cleveland; Dr. C. O. Young, 
Piqua; Dr. W. M. Mann, Bryan; Dr. Herbert 
Kettler, Botkins; Dr. A. S. Brainard, Cleve- 
land; Dr. G. B. Hartke, Cincinnati; Dr. R. L. 
Brinkman, Cincinnati; Dr. S. L. Haley, Cleve- 
land; Dr. C. W. Kenney, Elyria, and Dr. F. 
W. Beck, Canton. 





“Somewhere on- Long Island” a number of 
dogs are being trained for service in the 
United States army. Dogs have figured 
very prominently in the European armies 
of the present war. They have been trained 
to. act as spies, messengers or to seek 
out and carry aid to wounded soldiers. The 
breed that is said to have proved the most 
efficient for this work is the “Boxer” breed, 
the result of a cross between the mastiff and 
the English bulldog. Several of these dogs 
have been obtained and put into training by 
the government. 





A federal office of livestock markets has 
been established in Portland, Ore., to gather 
and distribute data regarding the condition 
of livestock markets in leading cities. receipts, 
prices, etc. This is the seventh office of this 
character to be established in the United 


States, the others being at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas Citv .and 
Omaha. 





The food survey bill that passed the House 
on May 28th originally included an appro- 
priation of $4,500,000 to assist in eradicating 
animal diseases and to encourage conserva- 
tion, but this was cut down to $825,000. 


MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: WILL 
NOT HOLD SUMMER MEETING 
Dr. R. F. Bourne, Secretary of the Mis- 

souri Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, announces that; as the result of a 
post-card ballot, there will be.no meeting 
of this society at Omaha this year. This 
action was taken so as to detract in no way 
from the interest that Missouri Valley vet- 
erinarians wish to take in the meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion that will occur at Kansas City, begin- 
ning August 20th. 





Several deaths among cattle occurred on a 
farm near Mendota, Ill, and veterinarians 
were at first at a loss to account for the 
cause. Investigation, however, revealed the 
fact that several loads of manure, into which 
painters had dumped some paint and lead 

















R. D. CLARKE, Pres. 
P. O. Box No. 43 





THE DEPENDABLE SERUM WITH A REPUTATION 
MADE BY 


THE ELMORE LIVESTOCK CO., Peoria, Ill. .. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 96 
Day and Night Service 
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not come in con- 
tact with air. 


FRANK R. BUTZ 
D. V. M. 
Distributing Agent 


Stock Yards Hotel 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Phone Main 5820 


Veterinarian: 





A. T. PETERS, D. V.M. Gen. Mgr. 1 
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THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Chartered by the State of Indiana, 1909 Recognized and Accredited by U. S. Government 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Address Dr. S. V. Ramsey, Pres., for Catalogue 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











THE UNITED STATES COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Day and Evening Classes. Opens September 15th. 
_ Accredited by the Federal Government, recognized by all state examining boards and profes- 
sional associations. Course of study leads to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, D.V.M. 
Write for catalogue and prospectus. 


HULBERT YOUNG, V. M. D., Dean. 222 C Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Accredited by Federal Government 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Address St. Joseph Veterinary College 
R. C. Moore, Pres. Dept. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. E. A. Logan, Dean 











THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE *°r*” 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 





2535-37-39 State Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 























of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

A night school, designed for young men employed during the day; recognized by the U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission and by the A. V. M. A. The course is four years and leads to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. M.). 

Students at the national capital enjoy unequaled advantages for acquiring a broad education. The 
clinics, hospitals, military posts, government laboratories, experiment stations and libraries afford 
facilities for education not obtainable elsewhere. 

For catalog or other information, address David E. Buckingham, V. M. D., Dean of Veterinary 
Faculty, 2113-15 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY’COLLEGE | 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Lange 
lise of capitan tameiths. For ahaeactunsste co Gk telemmaiion wddiens 
a DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Ma 
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McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicageo—Chartered | 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLEGCAL ADVANTAGES is 7m ” 
Fully accredited and recognized by the Government and professional associations. ew college 
pulling containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws re- 
quire large and increasing number of Veterinary inspectors. 
taWrite for Catalog and other information. 
GEORGE B..McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E, Wabash Ave. - . - . - - Chicago 
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skins, were hauled from town and spread on 
MOiniiiidtes the pasture where the cattle grazed. The 
animals no doubt ate some of this material, 


The worn tires that you have which resulted in lead poisoning. 


been throwing away oan be — 
ive at least 5,000 miles more serv . 
Daable Steel Studded Treads area Tests have been made with army horses 


stated, produit oles ce in Arizona to determine whether they can be 


ened equipped and more than 50,000 Ameri- Q so colored as to render them less conspicu- 

J con seohediels ave ey $f ous on the battlefield. It is reported that the 

‘ i wail ie. ° . * 499 

of Teve mes fe possible. . r é right kind of “war paint” has been perfected 

1 5,000 Miles rence ean tethes s and that a horse colored with this dye is 
§ your tires are new or old. almost invisible at 400 to 500 paces, thus 

) We Deliver Free yithont 2 cent § protecting the animal from becoming a tar- 

, pay express. You can apply them in p get for snipers. 

way afew minutes in your own garage 
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@ Mail the coupon today. You will » activities of Dr. N. S. Mayo of Chicago, to- 
” hear from us within a week. gether with a half-tone picture of the doc- 


Panto : tor. His wide experience in various ~lines 
Guayanteed 5000 lw bs of veterinary work was mentioned and at- 
= tention called to his interest in the develop- 
Without Puncture ment of a veterinary reserve corps in the 

gf MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT: = amy United States army. 


The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 

§ 761 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. ‘ ‘ " 2 
Pe a a nag The Wisconsin and Minnesota veterinary 

Y Y EB associations will hold a joint summer meet- 

: and en icdkhown 2 wrens apn ieautsreen t ing at Lake City, Minn., July 11, 12 and 13. 
The Commercial Club and the Ladies’ Club 
§ Re ese B of Lake City, have made elaborate plans to 


Cs es ee ee ee es ee es ee es ee entertain the visitors. 

















DR. L. B. GRAHAM, W. J. MENARY, DR. J. W. GRIFFITH, 
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Cedar Rapids Serum 
Company 


Producers of Highly Potent and Reliable 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 








For Simultaneous Treatment 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 40. 


None Distributed Unless 


Proven of High Potency Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Veterinary Medicine Series No. 14 


pecial Equine Therapy 


By Mart R. Steffen, V. S., M. D. C. 











This work gives special attention to diseases and conditions in the horse that are 
atypical or of infrequent occurrence, particularly those conditions that present diffi- 
culties in diagnosis and treatment. 

The discussions are entirely from the viewpoint of the general practitioner with 
sou emphasis -on diagnosis and treatment and no quibbling over ultra-scientific 
details 

The busy practitioner will find it an invaluable aid in dealing with diseases of the 
horse unfamiliar to him because of their rarity, or in his diagnosis and treatment of 
more common affections that are often fraught with obstacles to successful handling, 


CONTENTS 


PART  I—Introduction. 
The Limitations of Veterinary Practice. 
System in Medication. 


PART gp nan renee and More or Less Baffling Affections and Unusual Forms 
of Common Afflictions. 


1. Rhinorrhagia. 19. Permanent Internal Hy- 37. Foot Rot in Colts. 
2. Conta _ Pustular Sto- drocephalus. 38. Umbilical Hernia. 
20. Meningism. 39. Paralysis of the Tail. 
3. Typeay of the Guttural = 91" Vertigo of Young Horses. 40. Agalactia in Mares. 
4. Myxoid Degeneration of 22. Coughs. 41. Strangles. 
Facial Bones. 23. Pneumonia. 42. Influenza. } 
5. Acute Infectious Pharyn- 24. Acute Yellow Atrophy of 43. Infectious Cerebro-Spinal 
gitis. the Liver. Meningitis. 
6. Senile Pharyngeal Paral- 25. Jaundice. 44. Erysipelas. 
Baden f the Glotti 26. Leukemia. 45. Septicemia. | 
i Ch sory at She eee: 27. Diabetes Insipidus. 46. Malignant Edema. 
9. Hygroma ot the Withers. 28. Diabetes Mellitus. 47. Purpura Hemorrhagica. 
10. Laminiti: 29. Lupinosis. 48. Acute Infectious Dysen- 
11, thumps. 30. Thrombotic Colic. tery. 
i. ry : + nn 31. Diseases of the Heart. 49. Tetanus. 
. ronic Foly: ritis. $2. Azoturia. 50. Anthrax. 
i. — 33. Sie Crural Paral- 51. Rabies. 
16. Epidrosis. ; 52. Tuberculosis. 
17. Internal Hemorrhage. 34. Lymphangitis. 
18, Paoudo-Hysteria of Un- 35. Epizootic Lymphangitis. 53. Dourine. 
sexed Males. 86. Foot Scab. 54. Glanders. 
PART III—Poisonings. 
1. Coal Oil Poisoning. 4. Cocain Poisoning. 7. Gelsemium Poisoning. 
2. Carbolic Acid Poisoning. Arsenic Poisoning. 8. Acute Lead Poisoning. 


an 


3. Aconite Poisoning. Mineral Acid Pelcning. 


Cloth Bound; 212 pages. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 
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To Veterinarians 
Interested in Military Service 


We have in press a work on Epizootics and Their Control During War, by 
Dr. Herman Miessner, of the Royal Veterinary College of Hanover. It will 
be ready for distribution within thirty days. 


This work indispensable to the veterinarian in army veterinary service, 
was written by Dr. Miessner, after two years’ experience in the present world 
war, for the guidance of veterinary officers of the German army. 


Epizootics that occur among animals and are of most interest in the present 
war, are described in a condensed manner, as experiences in the field with the 
German army brought out the necessity for veterinarians to have always at 
hand a small consulting book on matters of every-day importance, and it was 
found impossible to carry the larger books along. 


All the observations made while controlling and combating epizootics dur- 
ing the war were critically considered and are given in this book in their 
entirety. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to discussions of equine diseases, as 
horses enter so largely into the activities of armies; but since cattle are used for sup- 
plying fresh meat for the soldiers and in some cases for transport purposes, some 
consideration is also given to bovine maladies. 


The aim has been to make a practical and brief work. Special attention is given 














to methods of diagnosis, prevention and eradication of infectious diseases. a 

A description is given of the equipment of horse hospitals and depots, as well as 
laboratories for blood examination. The subject of disinfection is also adequately Ys 
discussed. G 

The book will be helpful to the army veterinarian as well as to the government and 
practicing veterinarian as a convenient reference work on those diseases with which 
they will be called upon to deal in the present war, both among animals used on the 
battle field and those owned by the civil population. 

The author has embodied in this book the results of his actual experience during 
this war, as well as suggestions given him by colleagues at the front. ( 

CONTENTS 

Part I Part II (Continued) 

Horse Hospitals and Depots Rabies 

Blood Examination Laboratories Scabies , 

Disinfection Pleuro-Pneumonia of the horse 

Erysipelas of the Horse | 
Distemper = 

Part II Dourine 

Glanders Pleuro-Pneumonia of Cattle 

Anthrax Rinderpest (Pestis bovina) 

The work will also contain special articles by experienced American veterinarians 
on veterinary duties in the purchase of animals, in the remount stations, and aboard 
army horse transports. 

Cloth bound; about 200 pages; 40 illustrations. Price, $2.00 prepaid. 
@ a «© & 
American Journal of Veterinary Medicine ||] 
; 


9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago FULLY 
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QUALITY 


We claim for our serum superior 
quality. 


Our customers admit superior 
results. 







Sioux Valley Serum Company 
U. S. Vet. License 110 Iowa Permit No. 64 


Specialists in'Supplying Serum in Large Quantities 




























Mistura Composita 


—= Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed 
Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 









































Can be applied in a few seconds. RGIS TE Single Bottle ............. $ 2.00 
Does not sll the bands. It “‘M-A-C” Fails | 3< doz. and one free ..... 5.00 
Horse suey be weed every day. on Fairly Selected | % z — two - peas 8.00 
Guarantee label may be detached leaving | Cases We Will Re- : Rages... aR aoa 
ealy your name. place Your Loss. - * ct * ..-- 

















urns CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., "y'y.™ 
“WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Customers in Canada wi'll please order from the Wingete Chemical Co., Montreal 
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BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
Slederle 


Germ-free Concentrated 


A New Effective Protection 
Against Blackleg 


Japanese investigators were the first to recognize the value of Blackleg Fil- 
trate as an immunizing agent against Blackleg. The product is now being uni- 
formly used in Japan with very gratifying results. 


Investigations made in this country show the Filtrate to have a greater im- 
munizing value than either the pellets or the powder. Calves, after vaccination 
with the Filtrate, have repeatedly withstood injection of the amount of virulent 
blackleg virus which is employed to kill them for vaccine production. 


The process preparation: as practiced in-Japan has been further developed by 
the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories by concentrating and refining the product 
to such an extent that Blackleg Filtrate—Lederle—subcutaneously injected. in 
1c. c. doses will afford sufficient immunity to cattle to protect them against the 
natural infection for a period of about one year. There is no conclusive evidence 
available that any product offers protection for a longer period than this. 


Furthermore, the product being germ-free cannot produce blackleg under 
any circumstances; therefore, direct losses as a result of vaccination are entirely 
avoided, which is not the case with the pellets or powder vaccine. 


Blackleg Filtrate—Lederle—is a scientific biologic product carefully standardized 
and tested. As prepared in our Laboratories it will retain a uniform potency for an 
almost indefinite period. 


‘An ordinary hypodermic syringe may be used to inject it. 








10 Dose Package ( 10 c.c.) $ 2.00 
50 Dose Package ( 50 c.c.) 8.00 
100 Dose Package (100 c.c.) 15.00 





Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our-General Selling Agents, 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Anti-White Scours Serum 
slederle 


For the 


Prevention and Treatment of 
White Scours 


in Sucklings 


Investigations both in the United States and in Europe have conclusively es- 
tablished that with the aid of a potent ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM it is 
possible to reduce the losses from this infection to a minimum or even to en- 
tirely eliminate them. It has been shown that losses, even in the most severe 
infections, which prior to the use of serum amounted to 75 to 100 per cent, were 
eliminated. In herds where the disease is prevalent, it is essential to administer 
to each calf as soon as possible after birth a protective dose of the serum. 


Repeated observations have established that different strains of the colon 
organism as well as organisms of the para-colon group are responsible for this 
disease. 


LEDERLE’S ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM is obtained from horses 
which have been at first treated with suspensions of dead organisms containing 
various strains of B. coli, paracoli, metacoli, abortus, aerogenes and enteritidis. 
After the preparatory treatment, live cultures are injected intravenously into 
the horses, beginning with small amounts until the highest tolerance is reached. 


. The serum is subjected to the agglutination test against the various strains used 


and it is required that the serum agglutinate each respective strain in a dilution 
of at least 1 to 1,500. 


Preventive doses of 10 c. c. @ $0.60 per dose. 
Curative doses of 30 c. c. @ $1.50 per dose. 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Sell- 
ing Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 20 words or less; additional words 5 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 








VY ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and lo- 
cated. Drug stores for sale and drug positions in 
all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Neb. Es- 
tablished 1904. 


1 90° GUMMED LABELS 50c with name and ad- 
dress. Why pay more? Guaranteed. Orders 
filled before sunset. Send for samples. Minute- 
Man Printing House, Lapel, Indiana. 


CHICAGO. 
pig se etapa VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


A Laboratory ical Technique. An ethical 
scientific ey ial for veterinarians who desire to 
improve their methods and bring their knowledge 
up to modern standards. Personal instructions and 
elective courses are the prominent features. Open 
to graduates of accredited veterinary colleges from 
October ist to July ist. For catalog anda other In- 
formation address, 








Merillat, Secretary 
1827 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 





OR SALE—Country practice, best location in 
Illinois. High class man only. Write for full 
> mei Address No. 2783, VETERINARY MED- 





WASTED Volumes 9, addr 11 P on the American 
eterinary Review. res; oO. 2 
VETERINARY MEDICIN: “ SANE ZY 


WANTED—At once, equine operating table in 

serviceable eros also dental instruments 
and medicine case. State cash price. Address No. 
275, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—Established practice in the dairy dis- 

trict of Northern Illinois; business has run as 
high as $3,500. Want to sell only office fixtures, 
drugs, some instruments, horse and buggy, auto, 
etc. Business thrown in. Good roads and a good 
country. A snap. Address No. 276, care of VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—Good practice and small hospital in 

Northeastern Kansas, or will lease hospital to 
buyer. For price and particulars, address No. 277, 
care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


POSITION WANTED—With reliable graduate vet- 

erinarian having large practice, by graduate 
1917, single; references furnished; expect reason- 
able salary; prefer western country. Address W. R. 
Sheff, Haven, Kan. 

















ANTED—Veterinary practice in Missouri. Would 
consider partnership. Address No. 278, care 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


OR SALE—Complete sets of the AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE for 
1911, 1912 and 1913 (Vols. VI, VII and VIII) 
elegantly bound in half leather, $5.00 per volume. 
Complete sets for 1915 and 1916 (Vols. X and XI) 
bound in half leather, $3.50 per volume. Address 
No. 279, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—A $2,500 practice, very reasonable, 
including drugs, horse, harness, etc. Reason for 
selling, am entering the army veterinary reserve 
corps. Address No. 280, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


OR SALE—$600 buys Northern Illinois practice, 

established eight years; runs $3,000 to $4,000 
a year; includes operating table and drugs. Fine 
gravel roads; auto can be used all year round. 
Small town. No competition. Liberal deal for 
cash. Address No. 281, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


For SALE—At invoice price, drugs, office desk, 
household goods, with large practice. Will in- 
troduce new man. Address No. 284, care of VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


OR SALE—Practice in one of the best stock 

raising districts of the West. Well equipped 
hospital. No ogg ae or 100 miles. Prac- 
tice worth 00. No al estate. Address No. 
287, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

















For SALE—Modern hospital and veterinary prac- 
tice in -* corn belt of Iowa. Greatest live- 
stock raisin Practice 


pital equipped with table, stocks, box stalls and 
everything necessary to make it first class. Hos- 
pital and modern seéven-room residence occupy 
three lots, one block from post office. Town 1,200 
population, equipped like a city. Best opening in 
the world for a man who wants to work. Only 
hospital in the county. Must be sold at once. 
Owner retiring from practice. Address No. 282, 
eare of VETERINARY PMEDICINE. 





WANTED—By an established veterinary supply 
house, a high class veterinarian, to handle cor- 
respondence and sales promotion. Address No. 285, 


care of VETERINARY MEDICINE 





ANTED—An assistant to take charge of a mixed 

practice in Western New York. Married man 
without children, who is not eligible to service in 
the U. S. army and whose wife would be willing 
to assist with housework, preferred. Address No. 
286, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE 





FoR SALE—One Simplicity operating table, two 
movements, good condition, 5.00. Address No 
283, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





For SALE—Michigan practice; good stock and 
dairy country; runs from $2,500 to $3,600 per 
year; 8-room house, barn, two lots, stock of drugs, 
etc., included; will sell for $3,500. Or will rent 
property and sell practice alone for $1,000 includ- 
ing drugs valued at $500. Will introduce purchaser. 
Address No. 288, care of VETERINARY MED- 
ICINE. 


OR SALE—Minnesota hospital-and practice at a 

bargain. Fine business; good farming country; 
land as high as $175 an acre; population 1,500. 
Practice $3,000 to $4,000; cattle, horse and swine. 
No competition and none ‘closer than 14 to 33 miles. 
This is a snap. Address Janesville Veterinary 
Hospital, Janesville, Minn. 








OR SALE—Practice doing over $300 monthly; 

good roads, stock and collections; Dodge car; 
instruments; office furniture. Nearest competition 
25 miles. Population 3,500. Address Box 101, 
Montrose, -Colo. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITY—Owner of going ser- 

um plant, favorably located in territory without 
competition, will sell one-half interest to party 
willing to give time and attention to_ business. 
Plant is new and equipment modern. No debts. 
From three to five thousand dollars required. If 
interested, address No. 289, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


ANTED—Settled, sober man to work in veter- 
inary hospital in Baltimore, Md. Address Dr. 
H. A. Meisner, 1133 Harford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


OR SALE—Kansas practice; large territory; fair 

crops; good pay; last year’s practice $2,600. 
Will sell all but books and instruments; invoices 
about $200. Drugs and office fixtures, $250 cash. 
gn No. 290, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CIN 


posrrron WANTED—As assistant to reliable vet- 
erinarian by 1916 graduate; age 26; single; ref- 
erences on request. Address No. 265, care of VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 




















A new, perfectly balanced ration which contains all 


esto Serena Seqemsth and growth ef any. tweed ex come of 
DOGS LI 


KE E AND THRIVE ON a CROUTONS 
MOST. CONVENIENT TO FEED 
ing FREE if you mention You dag fot 
name. Trial 10c. pack- 
ages, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Dealers Wanted 


Crouton Mfg. Co., Dept. V 
1160 Hopkins Street Cincinnati, O. 
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“A Satisfied Customer is 
the Best Advertisement” 


Experience of a quarter-century in making flexible shaft Hand 
and Power Machines for Clipping Horses, Mules, Dogs, Cows and 





for shearing Sheep, Etc., has given us an expert knowledge of this 





art. 5 

“GILLETTE” clipping machines and parts are guaranteed as to 
materials and workmanship. 

“GILLETTE” cutters are unex- 
celled and can be used on any stated 
make of flexible shaft clipping ma- 
chine. Efficiency is our aim. 

Grinding and repairing is our spe- 
cialty. 

Renewal and repair parts carried on 
hand. 


Gillette Clipping 


Gillette Model “1917” Machine Co. 
Portable Electric 499.131 West 31st Street 





Clipping and Shear- 

ing Machine for Di- NEW YORK, N. Y. 

rect or Alternating a 

Currents and all Dif- Illustrated Price List Free “Gillette” Cutter 
ferent Voltage. Order Direct or Through Your Dealer and Handle. 
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THE STOCK YARDS SERUM COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Kansas State Laws 
bata? Preventive Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 
211 Central Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas U. S. Veterinary License No. 18 
A SERUM OF MERIT 


Because the best possible results are obtained from its use 
Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum produced by The Stock Yards Serum Company, 


Kansas City, Kansas, supplied in any quantities at a reasonable price 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 
Wm. Hoffman J. L. Cherry 








President and Manager Chief Veterinarian 
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WHAT GENERAL WOOD SAID 

Major-General Leonard Wood, the ranking 
military officer of the United States Army, re- 
cently stated that there never was a greater 
need in the United States, than at present, for 
the “right kind of horses for military pur- 
poses.” General Wood continued as follows: 
“If you had seen the horses which we bought 
last summer, you would have realized that 
breeding was a lost art among the general run 
of our farmers and stock raisers, or at least 
they have lost touch with the galloping blood 
and gone daft on draft strains. The horses 
which we got for the cavalry and field artillery 
were most of them mongrels and would have 
given poor service in war.” It is time that 
there was a systematic effort in each of our 
states to promote the breeding of a better class 
of animals, both for army and general pur- 








“STAY THERE” 
EAR MARKERS 


No better way of marking stock 
for breeding. No question about 
identification if animals stray. 
Z Only mark ay 8 ~ cannot be 
removed from animal and 
placed in ear of another. Mode of aluminum. - 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 


TEST TAGS—Different ns numbered with 
large plain figures. Send samples and 


WILCOX & HARVEY MFG. CO. 0 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Chicago, tli. 








poses.—W. O. S., The National Humane Re- 
view. 


ATTENTION OHIO 

All members of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Medical Association contemplating attending 
the A. V. M. A. meeting at Kansas City, 
please write C..H. Case, 50 E. Buchtel, avenue, 
Akron, Ohio, at once. Very important. 

CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 


Mrs. Elder, wife of Dr. James A. Elder 
of Palacios Texas, died at their home, May 
15th. 


The swindler who posed as a veterinarian 
under the names of Dr. W. R. Doyle, Dr. W. 
C. Kennedy and other aliases, who de- 
frauded practitioners and banks in Iflinois, 
Montana, Idaho and other states, and against 
whom readers were warned in the May num- 
ber of the journal, was finally arrested at 
Reno, Nevada, due to the efforts ot the cash- 
ier of the Lewiston National Bank, Lewiston, 
Idaho. While being returned from Reno, 
Doyle escaped from the deputy sheriff by 
jumping from a moving train near Oregon 
City, Ore. The culprit was recaptured by a 
posse, however, and has been returned to 
Lewiston where he will stand trial, and he 
will, no doubt, be assigned more _ honest, 
though less lucrative employment. 








U.S. Veterinary License No. 32 


I AM A “STANDARD” IMMUNE 
_ | HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
AND I KNOW IT IS THE BEST! 


THE STANDARD 


* SERUM stands su- 
@ preme in PURITY, 
© POTENCY and in 


PUBLIC FAVOR. 


The Reason 


It is manufactured, sold to and administered 


by the Veterinary Profession. 


WIRE or write our nearest distributing point. Your serum will be there by 
the next Express. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Drs. H. F. Sass & F. A. Krift Mr. E. A. Willis, 
206 S. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Drs. Singer & Frailey, 
Pana, Illinois 


532-34 Smith St., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dr. W. J. Morgan, 


Seaton, Illinois 


Dr. C. G. Glendinning, 
Clinton, Illinois 


W. S. Clemmons, 
Rives, Tennessee 


The Standard Serum Company 


DR. D. H. BURCHAM, President 


9-11-13-15 So. Second St. 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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